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WIDE-SPREAD SALES. 

When business conditions seem to 
favor the efforts of big business houses 
to subdue or eliminate their smaller 
rivals,—one of’ the factors that the 
larger house counts upon, is that 
timidity, embarrassment, or confusion, 
may lead its smaller competitor to 
make his position still weaker. 

The weak house is always tempied 
strongly to concentrate its business 
effort more and more closely in /imited 
territory—the territory close at home. 

The more closely the business is 
concentrated, the more accurately the 
Lig house can swoop down on it. 

The struggle is so keen and decisive 
that,—even if the smaller house does 
succeed in saving a part of its trade,— 
the fight has cost so much effort that 
it has eaten up the greater part of the 
profit. 

ee 

Whether you choose the aggressive 
or the defensive in the business strug- 
gle,—that question is not the only one 
you must decide. 

Will the struggle be limited to the 
home territory, where the big rival can 
strike you easily? 

Or will it be spread so wide and far 
that your big competitor isn’t even 


tempted to strike at you, because he 
can’: see where to hit you? 
* * * 

The big house is strong and safe 
because its business is spread wide 
and far all over the country. 

The little house, that concentrates 
its business efforts in the limited terri- 
tory near home, finds that its position 
in the business field is in greater peril, 
—and that it costs more to defend that 
position. If the same amount of busi- 
ness were spread wide, over the entire 
United States, that same total of busi- 
ness could be handled,—with the same 
profit, and the same accuracy,—with 
the same amount of effort, and with in- 
finitely greater safety from serious at- 
tacks of competitors. 

* * o 

Timidity tempts the smaller busi- 
ness house to concentrate. business 
effort near at home. 

Calm wisdom—the plain, common- 
sense strategy of business life—tells 
him to spread his business as wide and 
far as he can. 

Let us tell YOU about some of the 
business houses, no larger than yours, 
whose business is spread so wide and 
far that even the most powerful com- 
petitor can’t worry them. 

Write me a letter, 

W. H. BLACK, 

Manager of Advertising, 
Butterick Building, 

New York, 





The Largest, Most Efficient, Most Accurate and Economical Single Power for Business 
Promotion in the World. 








DELINEATOR DESIGNER 


NEW IDEA WOMAN'S MAGAZINE 


~ BUTTERICK TRIO 


(=e Fifth of each month is closing date, now. 
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RESULTS 


from Advertising in the 


Jersey City Evening Journal 







ASBURY PARK BUREAU OF PUBLICITY 


MAINTAINED BY THE CITY -H E DENEGAR. DIRECTOR 
HEADQUARTERS. 625 MATTISON AVENUE 
ASBURY PARK N J} 


OFFICE FOR THE SECRETARY OF THE 
BOARD OF TRADE. CARNIVAL ASSOCIA. 
TION. CONVENTION BUREAU. ADVER.- 
TISING BOARD. HOTEL KEEPERS 
ASSOCIATION AND THE OQTYS 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, 


“ednesday, Sept. 25th 
i909 8 7 


Mr. W. M. Dear, Advertising Manager, 
The Journal, Jersey City, N. J.: 

DEAR S1r—The annual report of the Asbury Park Publicity Bureau will 
show that the Jersey City Journal is among the newspapers which produced 
the best returns during our season’s advertising campaign. Thirty-five papers 
were utilized at a cost of over six thousand dollars. The sixty-five replies 
credited to your paper cost less per reply than any other medium, but one, 
on our list. In preparing for next year’s campaign we shall regard the Jersey 
City Journal as absolutely indispensable to the success of our efforts. 


Very truly yours, 


WE. Demag 


Publicity Director. 


SUMMER RESORT RATES 





| Per Agate Line 





Minimum Four Lines 








Daily 3 times a week 
II Scioto oo oo ve deueb cha b's bw acs chee bee $1.50 $1.00 
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SPOKEN ADVERTISING. 





110W THE TYPEWRITER, THE PHONO- 
GRAPH AND THE STENOGRAPHER 
MAKE IT POSSIBLE TO MORE 
NEARLY APPROXIMATE SPEECH 
IN ADVERTISING—LATEST SCIEN- 
TIFIC OPINION ON WHAT HAP- 
PENS WHEN PEOPLE READ—WHY 
ADVERTISING SHOULD STAND READ- 
ING ALOUD, 





One of the best advertising wri- 
ters in New York has a curious 
method of working. 

Just to mention his name would 
establish his standing as a pro- 
ducer of good copy, because he is 
one of the very few “star per- 
formers’ whose work has placed 
him beyond detraction, while 
apart from this, his articles in the 
technical press have long delight- 
ed readers. 

His method of writing is never 
to write at all, but to dictate. He 
lights a rank old pipe, puts his 
feet up on the desk and talks his 
copy in a slow drawl. The result 
is a style of stuff that is epigram- 
matic, and yet a drawl too. He 
* a farmer’s boy by birth, and 

has kept the characteristics of a 
farmer's boy. He dresses like a 
countryman in some degree, and 
talks like one to a greater degree, 
and his way of thinking is alto- 
gether that of a man in a country 
general store in the Middle West. 
Given the proposition of telling 
the reading public an advertising 
story, he thinks it out with the 
directness, common sense and 
homeliness of a real farmer, and 
then talks to his stenographer 
about it in a countryman’s pun- 
gent speech. His copy is good 
because it is well thought out to 
begin with, and after that because 
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it is an unadulterated, undiluted 
version of him. 

Dictation was also the method 
of another man about the quality 
of whose advertising copy there 
would be no dispute—the late 
Ralph Tilton. It was not only 
his practice to talk advertising 
copy directly into a phonograph, 
but he had a very comprehensive 
theory supporting this conversa- 
tional copy as against written 
copy. Tilton thought that our 
written language, coming down 
from scholarly traditions, is a 
good deal like the Chinese classic 
language, which is not spoken at 
all. Written English has been 
wonderfully simplified and en- 
livened since the days of Doctor 
Johnson. But it is still cumber- 
some. Nobody talks like a book, 
or thinks that way. And yet most 
people write like a book. In 
America the tendency of language 
has been toward further simplifi- 
cation. We write much more 
nearly as we speak than do the 
English of to-day. Our use of 
colloquialisms in advertising is 
furthering this tendency. The use 
of the typewriter, phonograph and 
stenography is helping it more. 
To talk copy instead of writing it 
saves labor, and gives the copy- 
man a more direct medium 
through which to reach his read- 
ers, 

It is not at all surprising to find 
this general theory of Tilton’s 
taken up by an expert psycholo- 
gist and discussed in a_ recent 
book on the phenomena of read- 
ing of which we shall have some- 
thing to say presently. (The 
Psychology and Pedagogy of 
Reading, by Professor Edmund 
B. Huey, of the Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania—Mac- 


millan, 1908.) 
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Advertising is often called 
“salesmanship on paper.” Per- 
haps not one advertiser in five 
hundred, however, ever literally 
makes it so, and takes actual 
salesmanship as his model. 

Salesmanship is—what? 

Why, good business talk—con- 
cise talk, permeated with force 
and colloquialisms. Half the ad- 
vertising printed in the United 
States aims to interest readers up 
to the point where they will 
make an inquiry and give access 
to the salesman himself. ‘1hose 
cautiously-worded advertisements 
of the high-grade investment 
bankers seldom sell any bonds by 
mail. But they do connect the 
reader and a good bond salesman. 
And it is so with book advertis- 
ing, the advertising of building 
material and ali commodities 
about which there is really some- 
thing to be said at length, and 
a large enough turnover and pro- 
fit involved to cover the expense 
of personal sales-work. With a 
ten-cent soap it may be enough to 
trust to printed words. But 
when the: commodity is something 
bigger and costlier, the advertis- 
er wants to employ talked adver- 
tising—direct salesmanship, with 
its force, pungency and complete- 
ness of statement, and its facili- 
ties, above all, of answering an 
inquirer’s questions as they rise. 

Yet, when it comes to getting 
“salesmanship on _ paper,’ this 
same advertiser will probably be- 
come so entangled in the mere 
medium that carries his talk that 
he will eliminate most of the di- 
rect conversational value of his 
message. He begins to select 
type, to try the effect of different 
half-tone screens on various kinds 
of shiny coated paper, to arrange 
“eye-catching” devices and phrases 
that are meant only to be seen at 
a glance instead of fitting into 
an easy chat. When the adver- 
tisement reaches the reader the 
latter is, as it were, unable to see 
the town on account of the 
houses. 

Professor Huey’s book, men- 
tioned above, is well worth read- 
ing, for it will ground every ad- 
vertising man in the fundamental 


.words. ‘The 


principles that reading 
matter. 

Until about twenty-five years 
ago it was thought that the eye 
of a person, in reading, took in 
the whole scope of the printed 
page at once. Also, that the eye 
ran along the lines, one after an- 
other, taking in the words con- 
tinuously. But delicate measur- 
ing apparatus has shown that 
nothing of the sort happens at 
all. ‘Lhe eye in motion, on the 
contrary, is probably blind—when 
one looks from here to there, 
nothing is seen between. Reading 
is a process by which the eye 
takes a wonderfully rapid succes- 
sion of photographs of groups of 
sense is absorbed 
largely by their shape as groups. 
Simultaneously the reader pro- 
nounces the text inwardly as he 
reads, Just as a half-taught read- 
er moves his lips or pronounces 
to himself in a whisper as_ his 
finger moves along the printed 
lines, so even the most rapid and 
highly trained reader rarely gets 
beyond a point where he ceases to 
repeat the text of what he reads 
inside himself. He hears it all 
mentally. Most people think they 
read by the eye alone. But real 
visual reading is almost un- 
known. 

Reading is at once a_ wholly 
artificial accomplishment — “the 
most striking and important arti- 
ficial activity to which the human 
race has ever been moulded,” says 
Professor Huey—and a universal 
modern accomplishment that en- 
ters into the everyday life of 
every civilized person, More- 
over, it is now an uncontrollable 
accomplishment. Reading comes 
so largely by second nature that 
the average person reads every- 
thing that meets the eye. In the 
words of this investigator, “print- 
ed matter has become a stimulus 
which sets off, reflexly, a sensori- 
motor activity which goes off on 
sight anywhere, and which con- 
tinues until there is no more. to 
be read, or until one is checked 
by disgust or a counter interest.” 

Now, here is a whole nest of 
interesting points that have direct 
bearing on the production of ad- 
vertising copy. 


govern 


(Continued on page 6.) 
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The modern way of 


p covering Philadelphia 
| is to use 
$ “Tue BuLretin.” 


It every evening goes 


into nearly every 


Philadelphia home. 





NET AVERAGE FOR FEBRUARY 


263,723 | 


Copies a Day 





New York Representative Chicago Representatives 
DAN A. CARROLL BRIGHT & VERREE 


Tribune Building, New York Boyce Building, Chicago 
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In the first place, if the act of 
reading is involuntary, and people 
read whether they want to or not, 
it is certain that the average 
copy-man spends altogether too 
much time trying to catch the 
reader's eye and hold it. His 
invention of display effects, his 
search for striking phrases and 
headings, his tinkering with type- 
tricks, would seem to be super- 
fluous when all that he need do 
is say something, put it in type, 
and spread it round where people 
will see it when they are reading 
or idling. If reading is involun- 
tary, then advertisers are spend- 
ing thousands of dollars annually, 
and wasting time, labor and good 
white paper in the effort to at- 
tract and interest an audience 
that can’t get away from them 
anyway! How many a costly ad- 
vertisement is all ‘“‘eye-catcher!” 
The man who put it together 
went on the assumption that peo- 
ple probably wouldn't read it any- 
way, and for the sake of attract- 
ing as little attention as possible 
to himself and his outlawed ad- 
vertising message, he made the 
latter so brief that it told noth- 
ing, and cut it up into snorts and 
gobs of speech, and distorted 
these by the use of rules, job-type 
and borders, so that they might at 
least paralyze the unfortunate 
reader if they couldn’t command 
his intelligence. But if what 
Professor Huey says is true, then 
that advertiser should have pack- 
ed as much reading into his space 
as it was possible to get into it 
with clear arrangement, and taken 
as much of the reader’s time as 
possible, being careful of only two 
things—first, not to disgust him 
by foolish statements, and second, 
to hold his attention so that no 
other interest would get him 
away. ; 

Then, if the eye of the reader 
can rest upon but a very small 
portion of a page at once (four 
or five words is the average, and 
seven words regarded by the 
scientists as unusual), there is 
very little use in printing adver- 
tising in wood-type, and scatter- 
ing display sentences over a page 
of space to make a raree-show in 


typography. 


But most important of all, per- 
haps, is the fact that readers pro- 
nounce inwardly while reading. 

A well-known copy-man lately 
submitted some matter he had 
prepared for an advertiser, read- 
ing it to the latter aloud. 

“That seems to be about what 
I want,” said the advertiser, “but 
I wish you'd let me take it home 
and make some changes before it 
is set up.” 

Accordingly, the manuscript 
was handed over. Next morning 
the advertiser returned it without 
a single mark or alteration. 

“I thought you were going to 
make some changes,” said the 
writer. 

“Well, I didn’t,” replied the ad- 
vertiser. “To be quite frank, I 
wanted to take that stuff home 
and see it—read it with my own 
eyes to tind out if it looked as 
well as it sounded. !t does, and 
that’s the first advertising copy 
I’ve ever had that did. Time after 
time you fellows have brought 
copy in here and read it to me 
aloud, and got an O. K. Then, 
when it was printed in the paper, 
it didn't look at all as it sounded. 
The words were the same, but it 
lacked the ginger given by the 
reader's voice and inflection.” 

Now, this difference between 
the same matter when seen and 
heard, will often be found exact- 
ly reversed when one reads aloud 
matter that appears well to the 
eye. Take up one of Macauley’s 
essays, for illustration, and read 
it aloud. It has the element of 
talk, and stands the test admir- 
ably. Take up, however, one of 
those modern treatises so abund- 
antly poured out by the college 
professors, and try to make 
spoken sense of its Firstly, Sec- 
ondly, Thirdly, and its a, b, c. It 
sounds like mere balderdash, It 
won't hold people, or if it did, 
they would go to sleep under it. 
The words are long, unfamiliar, 
impersonal Latin and Greek 
words, instead of blunt Anglo- 
Saxon. Often enough they are 
the learned professor’s own coin- 
ed terms, still further swelling 
that asinine nomenclature that 
befuddles so much modern tech- 
nical writing. The sentences are 


———— 


—P 
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strung together in a _ clumsy, 
cloudy style that college profes- 
sors seem to practice as an art, 
and which is their common 
speech. They are too long and 
involved to be read aloud, and 
the whole heavy, pedantic thing 
is so far from the ordinary speech 
of men as to be pitiable. Only 
one thing about it is clear—that 
the professor did not dare read 
it to his wife! Had he done so 
he might have learned at. least 
one fact in sentence-structure— 
that the human lungs are bellows, 
and need filling again and again, 
and that breathing pauses must 
be put into sentences. 

Now, matter intended for the 
eye needs these pauses too, 

On the reader's account, and 
the writer’s too. For if the lat- 
ter has to insert a comma every 
fifteen or twenty words, it will be 
necessary to make the words con- 
tained in each division express 
something in themselves. Thus 
his thought will be compacted 
and arranged. It will have force. 
It will be going somewhere in- 
stead of loafing all over the shop. 

Here is where one of the prime 
virtues of dictated text comes in. 

Early English prose was crab- 
bed and heavy. The sentences 
had to be re-read and pondered 
for a meaning. Modern prose 
(apart from the college profes- 
sor’s, which is not so much prose 
as prosing) is a good deal clear- 
er—almost the equivalent of oral 
speech. Yet it is admitted that 
we are still a good way from 
writing as clearly as we_ speak, 
and this difference is attributed 
by Professor Huey (who, by the 
way, writes very decent matter 
himself) to the slowness of hand- 
writing, which makes a_ writer 
finical, self-conscious and unnat- 
ural. He believes that dictation 
is going to simplify it further, 
and he ventures to outline a 
“reading matter of the future” 
that will perhaps not be printed 
at all, but spoken into a machine 
to be repeated to an audience 
with all the essential character- 
istics of the author’s speech. 

The one direct way of simplify- 
ing printed matter is to eliminate 


as far as possible tle medium be- 
tween writer and reader. 

First the typographical medium 
by eschewing display and bring- 
ing the matter into connected 
paragraphs that will bear reading 
aloud. This may not result in 
radical reforms in periodical ad- 
vertising. Because, in magazines 
and newspapers, display often 
serves a rational purpose. But 
it ought to work marked changes 
in the arrangement of booklets 
and catalogues, where the adver- 
tiser’s story is told at length. 
With the test of reading aloud in 
mind, the copy-man would make 
his sentences clearer, would keep 
his matter together in paragraphs, 
would learn to put little reliance 
on capitals, job type, italics and 
ornamentation, «one of which 
count at all in emphasis when 
matter is read aloud. If he re- 
membered that many a merchant 
and clerk is likely to take his 
_atalogue and read a paragraph 
hastily to a customer to clear up 
some doubtful point, he would 
certainly have all he wanted to 
say on that point compressed into 
that paragraph, and so _ legibly 
marked and carefully indexed 
that the clerk would be able to 
find it instantly. If he bore con- 
stantly in mind that his booklet, 
once placed in a reader’s hands, 
might be read to the family and 
discussed by comparison with his 
competitors’ booklets, he would 
make it much easier to read. And 
when he had got a_ booklet or 
catalogue fit to stand these tests, 
they would be advertising just so 
much more effective for the silent 
reading that the scientists tell us 
is always accompanied by inner 
pronunciation. 

And second, printed advertis- 
ing matter can be made better by 
taking a more direct method of 
writing the text itself. Dictation 
is the shortest. When a man dic- 
tates, he must know what he 
wants to say. Before he can know 
this, he must have thought out 
and arranged his story very clear- 
ly in his own mind. Handwrit- 
ing makes an involved story, be- 
cause the mechanical _ setting 
down of words is slow, and also 
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because the writer does not al- 
ways know what the end of a 
sentence is going to be when he 
begins it. He has a dandy phrase 
to open his booklet with. But 
he doesn’t know how it is going 
to wind up. 

Good writing is composed men- 
tally, instead of being muddled 
and blotted out on paper. Dicta- 
tion aids good mental composi- 
tion, and the result on the print- 
ed page is spoken advertising. 

Between dictation and_hand- 
writing comes a third medium of 
great value—the typewriter, to be 
used for direct transcription of 
the story the copy-man has com- 
posed in his mind. Like all mod- 
ern conveniences, the typewriter 
has come in from denunciation by 
a conservative class of so-called 
literary critics who .damn_ the 
stenographer and phonograph at 
the same time. It is charged 
that all three induce verbose wri- 
ting—that when a man writes fast 
with the typewriter he says too 
much, and when he talks to a 
stenographer or a phonograph for 
publication he never knows where 
to leave off. None of these 
critics, however, have ever taken 
the pains to back up their general 
assertion with proof. And no 
proofs exist. The newspaper to- 
day is much more concise than it 
was a generation ago. It is writ- 
ten largely on the _ typewriter. 
Business correspondence is more 
natural and effective than it was 
a generation ago, and certainly 
not more verbose. It is dictated. 

Dictation and direct typewriting 
enable the author to get his 
thoughts onto paper faster than 
with the old-fashioned pen. His 
story, therefore, is told at red 
heat, as he thinks it, instead of 
by painfully building of word 
upon word at a snail’s pace. He 
writes more nearly as he talks, 
and his finished work has the 
quality of speech, whether it be 
read aloud or silently. If it is a 
newspaper article, it has action, 
color, interest. If it is a maga- 
zine essay, its points are clear, 
its language crisp, its argument 
compact. And if it is advertis- 
ing, it is Spoken Advertising. 


At The Top. 


One of the most hopeful signs 
of Spring is this—CountTry 
LiFE IN AMERICA leading all the 
April magazines in number of 
lines of advertisements carried, 
as you will see by the summary 
opposite. Not a signof Spring 
alone, but a sure indication that 
in spite of much “hard times”’ 
talk the people are going ahead 
with their accustomed Spring 
and Summer programs. 


Another cheering sign—TuHeE 
Wor.p’s Work for April car- 
ried sore business than in April 
a year ago, and last year wasn’t 
bad. 

Still another— The April 
GARDEN MAGAZINE was only 
210 lines under last April’s 
number, which was THE 
GARDEN MacGazine’s high- 
water mark. 


These instances of top notch 
magazine making show the 
strength of distinctive maga- 
zines—each one a real factor 
in its field: Counrry LIFE, 
leading all the suburban and 
outdoor publications; THE 
WorRLp’s WorK, a distinct 
power as a chronicle of achieve- 
ment in life and work; THE 
GARDEN MAGAZINE, practically 
indispensable wherever there is 
a home and a garden—* Every 
garden means a home.” 


Have you asked for your copy 
of the Advertisers’ Almanac? 
Issued monthly by our adver- 
tising staff. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE 
& COMPANY 


New York—133 East 16th Street. 
Cuicaco—1511 Heyworth Bldg. 
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APRIL MAGAZINES, 


Only foreigners who come to 
this country realize to the fullest 
extent, after traveling over the 
States, how mammoth a welding 
of sections are the United States 
of America, 

And it is only advertisers with 
a keen analytical ability who dis- 
cover that we are still sections, 
in spite of rapid and wonderful 
progress toward unification. 
Baron Komura was astounded at 
the unity of national sentiment 
which prevailed from the Atlan- 
tic to >the Pacific ; but he was no 


ADVERTISING INLEADING MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES FOR APRIL. 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising.) 

Pages Ag. Lines 
Country Life in America 

















CODER Jones cccvccsoeccses 186 32,140 
Everybody’s ........0++0++ 140 = 331,458 
Ladies’ Home Journal 

(cole,).s000s 31,400 
McClure’s.....- 28,931 
Review of Reviews 27,552 
Cosmopolitan.....++++++0+ 23,828 
Munsey’s ........sseseeee 23,744 
American on a 21,320 
Sunset.. oo soccecee§ § 93 20,844 
Delineator (cols. ik sae aids 151 20,558 
Woman’s Home Com- 

panion (cols.)........s+. 101 20,200 
Garden a (cols.)... 125 18,052 
Pacific Month] y Lawes. ean 179 17,808 
Harper’s Monthly - 7 17,500 
NOPUDMONO c65. secccccecs 77 17,262 
Century ..... dew 17 17,248 
World’s Work.. rea 15,576 
Bookkeeper ....+++++e+005 68 15,288 
Outing Magazine.......... 66 15,000 
Success (cols.).....+..00++ 80 =: 13,823 
Suburban Life (cols.)...... 80 13,760 
New Idea Woman’s Maga- 

zine (COls.)..+.++seeeeees 94 ~=-13,174 
Putnam’s and The Reader. 56 12,684 
Designer (cols.)... «+++++. go 12,628 

Book ,...++++.. Sass eo eee 
Van Norden.... =e seuee 58 12,492 
Pictorial Review (cols.).. 74 12,488 


Housekeeper (cols.)....++ 60 12,154 
Ladies’ World (cols. die ‘  e 12,049 
Oatdoor Life ...0.0..ccee-00 49 11,130 





Pearson’s. 47 10,696 
Modern Priscilla (cols. A 60 10,348 
World To-Day.......++..++ 45 10,262 
Technical World via dieidie sie 41 9,296 
Home Magazine (cols.).. 47 9,063 
House Beautiful (cols.).... 59 8,496 
Metropolitan..........+.+ 37 8,442 
BTQOUE eas xine ta c5ce! 5504 37 8,288 
House and Garden (cols.). 56 8,158 
Ce WF ah asiscccceecess 36 8,127 

Human Life (cols.).......+ 40 8,070 
McCall’s Magazine (cols.). 59 8,031 
RINBOS'S on iv scesccc coves 35 7,906 
Current Literature........ 34 7,016 
Broadway Magazine...... 34 7,616 
Lippincott’ Ba sevee evevcene 32 7,336 
Appleton’s Magazine..... 30 6,832 


Theatre Magazine (cols.).. 38 6,630 
Dressmaking at Home 
(COlS.)eceeee-vececevcese 37 6,418 
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‘THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 

















During the late unpleasantness SYS- 
TEM has average to carry more busi- 
ness than any other standard magazine. 

Total4mos. Average. 
System...:..531 pages 132% 
Everybody s.. 461 = 1154 
Munsey’s..... 347 - 8634 
Scribner’s.... 284 “ 71 

AN ADVERTISER EXPLAINS :— 

“You may be interested in knowing 
that SYSTEM is pulling better for me 
than it ever did before, and is doing from 
three to six times as much as another 
magazine that pretends to be a rival.” 

(Signed) J. D. Morrison, 
Manager Buyers’ Index, 























Pages Ag. Lines 
Blue Book. ....0000.:.00.- 28 6,272 











Popular Magazine.. 27 6,248 
Outer’s Book (March). 27 6,163 
Recreation (cols.) 35 6,069 
Etude (cols.) we: 5,880 
Bookman.,...++ ssecse cee, ae 5,740 
All-Story Magazine...... 25 5,629 
Health Magazine Sep sive +0 23 5,348 
Overland Monthly(March) 23 5,264 
Harper's Batar..... cscs 40 5,100 
Atlantic Monthly ......... 22 4,984 
Home Needlework........ 21 45732 
American Boy (cols.).... 23 4,000 
Musician (cols,).......... 27 45519 
International Studio...... 16 4,214 
Short Stories....... 18 43144 
Travel Magazine (cols.), 28 4,116 
Benziger’s Magazine (cols. ) 20 3,912 
Smith’s Magazine......... 16 39584 
Bohemian. ....s.cccscsees 15 3,360 
SPO TIO icsies acicssvsvs 13 3,083 
Business Philosopher..... 13 2,583 

WMO ceciisccccascestanse 22 2,520 
St, DHOMINED sc eesneiescss Io 2,395 
Railroad Man’s Magazine. 10 2,240 
re 14 1,560 
New England Magazine... 6 1.344 
od al on, ae 5 1,232 
SAVE WUE tS os cc nchs08 vic 2 644 
People’s Magazine....... 2 448 


ADVERTISING IN LEADING WEEKLY 
MAGAZINES FOR MARCH. 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising.) 
Week ending [arch 8: 
he Ag. Lines - 


Saturday Evening Post... 68 11,674 
VORMG hs -sisscvous ocess oe 67 10,539 
MOMUOE Races buchicccnae 38 7,269 


Independent (pages)...... 32 7,168 
































10 
Cols 
Literary Digest.,.,...... 44 6,454 
Tslfle. .cccccvcccsssecccccsss 38 5,397 
ee 27 45301 
Outlook (pages).. 16 3,640 
Associated Sunday “Mage- 

SE ee 18 3,460 
Chsistian Herald......... 18 3,183 
Christian Endeavor World 15 2,823 
Scientific American....... 12 2.777 
Leslie’s Weekly.......... 9 1,857 

Week ending [arch 15: 
Saturday Evening Post... 56 9,660 
Collier's .......0¢ swans res 38 6,983 
Literary Digest.......... 46 6,499 
Outlook (pages)...+++.... 22 45928 
WORRE. bcs00.0555 008200006 26 4,058 
Associated Sunday —_ 

TEES occcccsecesteeee 18 3,444 
CTCINBAT 0.0.2 200500080 21 3,428 
Christian Herald 19 3y299 
Christian Endeavor World 17 3,278 
Independent (pages)... . 14 3,136 
Scientific American...... 10 2,059 

AEC sc cnccscce eecccccvcces 12 1,799 

Week ending March 22; 
WOE 5 0000 cesvevesscees 124 19,414 
Saturday Evening Post.. 68 11,752 
SER Ss. 05 us coeepese> 37 7,142 
Outlook (pages) .......... 17 3,970 
Dn ciechsbensweenses ocue M4 35402 
Leslie’s Weekly. AE OE 16 3,294 
Christian Herald......... 18 3.138 
Literary Digest. A; 2r 3,059 
Churchman. . .. 19 39040 
Associated Sunday Maga- 

RAS ene ee 15 2,775 
Scientific American ...... 13 2,765 
Independent (pages)...... 12 2,688 
Christian Endeavor World 13 2,442 

Week ending [arch sail 
Outlook (pages)... ....+ 80 17,920 
Saturday Evening Post... 65 11,180 
Collier's. ...00......eeeees 38 7.388 
Literary Digest.......... 42 6,048 
Associated Sunday Maga- 

ZINES. «2000 2 35935 
eee 23 3.058 
Churchman 21 3420 
Scientific American...... 16 31235 
Independent (pages)..---- 14 3,136 
Christian Herald......... 17 2,924 
— Endeavor World 13 2,549 

PPT TTT 18 2,520 
Las 's Weekly.......- pa Re 2,272 

Totals for March : 

Saturday Evening Post... 44,266 
ON ar ° 37,069 
ROUEOOK .00ce su secse® 30,504 
Collier's... ..cccccscccccee 28,782 
Literary Digest 22,051 
Independent ....... 16,128 
Chearcuman ..... 2002-0200 14,249 
Associated Sunday Maga- 

MED scucesea: «ver eune<e 13,614 
RR cosneske vies terdesne 13,118 
Christian Herald. ..... 12,544 
Christian Endeavor World 11,092 
Scientific American...... 10,536 

less impressed with the widely 


divergent character and attitudes 
of the people of this country in 
various sections; indeed, it was 
this fact which made him marvel 
that there should be unity at all. 

An aggressive national adver- 
tiser can scarcely afford to ignore 


Ag.Lines the great 
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differ- 


ences of the people of the coun- 


temperamental 


try. The appeal of an advertiser 
is successful only according to 
the impression it makes upon its 
reader; and as_ the viewpoint, 
character, habits and education of 
the people of this country have 
very large geographical differ- 
ences, it is pretty certain that 
their attitude and response to ad- 
vertising will be influenced by it. 

It has been said that President 
Roosevelt's amazing comprehen- 
sion of and popularity with every 
section of the country is directly 
due to the fact that he has stud- 
ied and lived with every kind of 
American people. He has consid- 
erable southern blood and temp- 
erament in him through his ances- 


tors, a number of whom were 
Georgians; he was trained in that 
more or less rigidly New Eng- 


land atmosphere »t Harvard; yet 
he steeped himse;, ‘n the most 
typical and radicas stern 
life and influence. 

It has been only in the last de- 
cade, perhaps less, that western 
advertisers, especially the mail- 
order kind, have been able to se- 
cure a foothold in the East; and 
eastern advertisers to-day are do- 
ing a stiff battle with new west- 
ern concerns, In fact, what might 
be called real national campaigns 
are a growth of but comparative- 
ly few years. Many eastern con- 
cerns are at present unable to 
comprehend why they cannot get 
a stronger foothold in the West, 
when concerns in the West with 
less capital are giving them hard 
battle, and are even making in- 
roads on the eastern market. 

It is a fact that the eastern ad- 
vertiser is showing less versatility 
than the breezy westerners in 
adapting himself to other temp- 
eraments. And it may also be 
said as coming significantly near 
the truth, that the western spirit 
seems to be the more character- 
istically American spirit, and 
seems to be more likely to grow 
and spread than the typically 
eastern spirit. 

A prominent advertiser recent- 
ly paged idly over a magazine, 
and suddenly smiled. “Do you 
know,” he said, “I cay tell these 














advertisers in the 


western 
magazines the moment I glance 
at them, and before I see their 


new 


imprint. It is amazing the way 
they are taking space and start- 
ing out with confident strides. I 


have thought it must be their 
gambling blood, and taking a 
gambler’s_ risks. But a_ great 


many of them keep it up, and win 
out. It is a little hard for me 
to see how they do it. The east- 
ern idea is to start very cautious- 
ly at the small end of the horn 
and build up gradually; but the 
western concerns very often re- 
verse this process—and not all 
come out at the small end, either. 
What sets me thinking is the way 
they succeed in the East—right 
on our own stamping ground. 
There must be a growing ten- 
dency in the East to become 
westernized.” 

The western spirit represents 
i and 


the more mined ag- 
gress ude, though perhaps 
not diy so fundamentally 


sound as the business building of 
the easterner. It would do the 
eastern advertiser a great deal of 
good to imitate some of the agile 
aggressiveness of his western 
brother; while it would do the 
westerner quite as much good to 
build as soundly as_ easterners 
usually do.: The problem of a 
concern like that selling Crawford 
Stoves, which does not attempt 
to sell very far out of New Eng- 
land, is very different from, say, 
that of the Florence Manufactur- 
ing Co., makers of Prophylactic 
Tooth Brushes, which operates 
also. from Massachusetts, but 
which is successfully working into 
a big national market by more or 
less breezy methods. 

The aggressive spirit is in the 
saddle in the advertising field, 
and is making the old-time con- 
servative eastern advertiser look 
to his fences, and adjust himself 
to the country’s moving spirit, if 
he would progress. 

As an example of the eastern- 
er who has analyzed the need for 


adjustment to various national 
temperaments, there is the Na- 


tional Cloak and Suit Co., which 
in its follow-up takes distinct ac- 
count of the varying character of 
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the American people. It does not 
write the same kind of letter to 
the southern woman that it does 
to a western woman; and the 
New England letter is different 
from both. Even its magazine 
advertising at least keeps these 
differences in mind when ad- 
dressing the whole country in one 


ad. 

The head of one of the largest 
western packing houses in the 
country once said that he never 
got a sound footing in the East 
with his advertising until he tried 
a newspaper campaign especially 
built for easterners, and com- 
pletely different from what would 
have been effective in the West. 
He said that east of Pennsylvania 
and north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line it was fatal to argue too en- 
thusiastically with readers, or to 
hurry them up. And he said he 
hadn't even thus far been able to 
analyze the South correctly, but 
hoped to do so soon! The West, 
he said, was easy—everybody’s 
ready to listen and you can get 
quick results, but you have to 
look out, or you'll lose them just 
as easily. 

It is easy to exaggerate the sec- 
tional differences of our country 
in advertising; but there is cer- 
tainly enough of it to study care- 
fully. 


MAGAZINE NOTES. 

The Garden Magazine for April is 
a Special Double Number, devoted to 
Spring Planting. 

Beginning July, The World To-Day 
will issue a Spanish edition, to be pub- 
lished quarterly. 

The April Metropolitan has an_ar- 
ticle by R. H. Russell, the magazine’s 
publisher, upon the ‘Defense of the 
Golden Tree,’’ being an account of the 
great historical pageant at Bruges, The 
article is illustrated in the characteris- 
tically good style of this magazine. 


“Two Years After’ is the title of 
the April Sunset. Its principal feat- 
ures in illustration and text are de- 
voted to showing the marvelous prog- 
ress made by San Francisco since the 
disaster of April, 1906, and are es- 
pecially interesting to an easterner in 
search of evidence of the results being 
accomplished in the city’s rebuilding. 


i 
WHO IS THIS ON? 


Rumor has it that one of the sedate 
and ever serious trade journals is fifty 
years old. I have examined the last 
numb r carefully end find there is 
nothing in it.—Publisher and Retailer. 
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This Offer Expires 


April 15 














Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory 


for 1908 will be ready for delivery the 
latter part of May. ‘The subscription 
price of the book is Ten Dollars net 
cash. Persons desiring to register a 
subscription, and willing to send 
check with order mow, may have a 
discount of ten per cent from the 
above price, making the net price 


Nine Dollars 


and tothesein-advance-paid subscribers 
a copy of the very first lot received from 
the binders will be sent express paid. 
































The Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, Publishers of Rowell’s Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory, 10 Spruce 
Street, New York City. 


March 4, 1908. 
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THE AREA OF PROFIT 


@ The Associated Sunday Magazines 
reaches about one-fifth of the adult read- 
ing population of the United 
States—that is, one-fifth of 
the buying population—fifty- 
two timesa year. Weigh that. 























Issued every week co-opera- J Practical experience has proved that 
tively and simultaneously as a the great profit comes from concentrat- 
part of the Sunday editions of ing in important commercial territories. 
Chicago Record-Herald 
St. Louis Republic {It is in this Area of Profit that the dis- 
Philadelphia Press tribution of the Associated Sunday Maga- 
Pittsburg Post zines is concentrated. With the excep- 
New York Tribune tion of a few cities of intermediate size, it 
00 ae practically covers that part of the United 
—eaeety wad States between the Atlantic Ocean and 
Minneapolis Journal ; 
Rotky Mountain News the Rocky Mountains, and from Canada 
to a little beyond Mason and Dixon’s line. 















and Denver Times 








Area of Concentration of Wealth and Pop: lation of the United States as Covered by the 







Ci cutation of the Associated Sunday Magazines. 
THE 4 The Associated Sunday Maga- 
ASSOCIATED ‘ , 
SUNDAY zines reaches people who are in 
MAGAZINES the habit of buying what they 
F Eada Szenee want—a habit that increases as peo- 





ORK 
wa tcaGo ? Be. ble draw together in communities, 
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NEW YORK’S PURE FOOD 
EXPOSITION. 





Advertising by means of “food- 
shows” was very popular some 
years ago but many _ exhibitors 
found some reason to question its 
value. Consequently this line of 
publicity lost much of its vogue, 
although some prominent adver- 
tisers kept steadily at it, hoping 
that the work and expenditure in- 
volved were indirectly compensa- 
tory. 

Food expositions are coming 
into favor again and for the very 
good reason that shrewd adver- 
tisers have at last discovered why 
former efforts were not more 
satisfactory and remunerative. It 
took years of effort and vast ex- 
penditures to convince most ex- 
hibitors that food show advertis- 
ing is only an auxiliary. They 
had committed the fundamental 
error of thinking that a demon- 
stration and sampling were all 
sufficient. Then business logic 
and the laws of cause and effect 
manifested why absolute evidence 
of exhibition value was not forth- 
coming. Co-incident mewspaper 
advertising was necessary. With 
this realization, certain negative 
results were made positive and 
profitable. 

For some years I had charge of 
demonstration work all over the 
United States and in Canada. 
Long I puzzled as to why the re- 
sults were not greater and more 
obvious. The corps of assistants 
I employed were conscientious 
and efficient, in their way, the 
goods demonstrated were the 
best, for I would undertake none 
other. Energy, time, long hours, 
faithful and zealous effort pro- 
duced something of course, yet I 
felt uncomfortably cognizant that 
the labor, energy and capital em- 
ployed were not producing the at- 
tention and volumes of business 
that should have been achieved. 
Then there came upon me, what 
many other advertisers became 
aware of; I was trying to erect 
an edifice without the foundation. 
The local press was the chief es- 
sential. 

Profiting by the experience, I 
made liberal advertising arrange- 
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ments with the daily and weekly 
papers of the next city we ex- 
ploited and the improvement was 
immediate and astonishing. No 
more waiting for some one with 


time and curiosity enough to 
come and examine the goods. 
There was a snap and _ interest 


that invigorated and encouraged 
everyone concerned. The sales 
volumes leaped into large figures, 
and this gave the keynote to suc- 
cessful demonstrating and food 
show work. 

Fortified with good newspaper 
publicity food show exhibiting can 
be most profitably employed, for 
then it forms a very vital and in- 
teresting campaign. And _ this 
knowledge accounts for the re- 
turning vogue of food shows. 

Boston had a gratifying exhibi- 
tion of this kind recently, and 
since then New York has _ con- 
centrated energies and talents to 
furnish an exposition which shall 
eclipse anything in recent years. 
The new Pure Food and Drug 
Act in which the public is deeply 
concerned, has afforded special 
reasons for making a creditable 
display, giving advertisers the op- 
portunity of telling the public that 
their especial goods come within 
the strict letter of the law and its 
requirements. Consequently any- 
thing demonstrated with this pro- 
viso and at this psychological 
moment, ensures a lasting and 
favorable impression, 

Under the auspices of the New 
York Retail Grocers’ Union, a 
well planned and very compre- 
hensive collection of exhibits is 
now on view at the Lenox Ly- 
ceum, opening March 26th, and 
continuing until April 16th. 

The largest and most compre- 
hensive booth is that of the 
Walter H. Baker Co., with its 
daintily costumed attendants serv- 
ing cocoa under an enormous 
arch. This exhibit divides honors 
with the booth erected by the 
Babbitt soap concern, in the cen- 
ter of the floor. Many of the 
large corporations that are doing 
general advertising are represent- 
ed, such as the Shredded Wheat 
people, Heinz & Co., the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Borden, the 
Mohawk Condensed Milk Co.,, 





the Egg-O-See Co., various pack- 
age oats purveyors, etc. Several 
new advertisers are there, advo- 
cating their claims for the pub- 
lic’s consideration. As new ad- 
vertisers often favor food-show 
methods of launching their enter- 
prises and are in receptive con- 
dition this affords an opportunity 
for advertising solicitors, which 
many will avail themselves of. 

England is represented with 
Coleman’s mustard and ball blue, 
Robinson’s Patent Barley and 
Cox’s Gelatine, elaborate and ex- 
pensive books being given out in 
connection with the two last 
named. Holland is in evidence 
inthe Van Houten’s Cocoa booth, 
packages containing handsomely 
colored pictures of birds being 
handed out by their demonstra- 
tors. Germany holds forth with 
Stollwerck’s chocolate,and Runk- 
el was another domestic concern 
exploiting the products of the 
cocoa tree. The growing de- 
mand for prepared jellies is evi- 
denced by the large percentage of 
these goods exhibited, Jellycon, 
Jell-O and the like, while many 
brands. of spaghetti are indus- 
triously advocated. Certain well- 
advertised brewers are bidders for 
a share of the visitors’ attention 
and Tipo Chianti is well to the 
fore. 

The Exhibit is in charge of ¢L. 
J. Callanan, who acts as manager 
for the Board of Trustees of the 
Grocers’ Union. 

A. L. ANDREA. 
—_ +e -—— 
ANOTHER GLIMPSE AT_ THE 
MONEY-HOARDERS OF 
KANSAS. 


Abilene, Kan.—As an_ instance of 
what has been happening in purely ag- 
ricultural communities during the 
money-hoarding, here is an _ incident 
which occurred this week. An auto- 
mobile dealer sold a touring car to a 
farmer living 12 miles from this town. 
When he delivered it, he went to the 
farm, a_well-improved quarter-section 
that would bring $12,000 any day. The 
farmer said he would pay immediately. 
He went to the bedroom, and come out 
with a large roll of $20 bills, sewed 
with thread into packages of $100 each, 
He counted off 15 of these packages— 
and had several more left. “Afraid 
of the banks?” asked the agent. “No,” 
was the cautious reply, “but it is al- 
ways handy to have a little money in 
the house for necessity,” and he went 
back to the .bedroom.—New York 
Evening Post. 
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TOO LATE. 


Riversipe, Cal., Mar. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I have just found on my desk the 
copy regarding the Enterprise for the 
1908 edition of Rowell’s Newspaper 
Directory. It has been covered up 
and neglected all this time. There are 
some serious errors in this copy con- 
cerning the Enterprise. It states that 
it is a daily, except Sunday, whereas 
it is published every morning except 
Monday, and the circulation is about 
1,000 short. The circulation at the 
present time is 2,800 on week days and 
3,600 on Sunday. We are placed in 
rather an embarrassing position, being 
quoted in the way you have mentioned 
in the proof submitted. If it is not 
too late to make corrections, we want 
to do so, and if it is we shall have 
to make the best of it until your next 
edition, but I should be glad if you 
could fix it up some way so that in 
your next issue of Printers’ INK we 
could be given our right rating. 
Very truly yours, 

THE ENTERPRISE Co., 

By C. W. Barton, Mgr. 


UNDISPUTED. 


It is not disputed 
that Tue 
Heracp has a larger 
net sold circulation 
than any other two- 
cent paper in the 
United States, morn- 
ing or evening, and 
it is the only morn- 
ing paper in Chicago 
which freely gives 
information about 
its circulation. 


25, 1908. 








ReEcorp- 














Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeeping, 
postage and electros. Rate, 35 cents. 


Actual average circulation 149,281. 
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A Store 
That Is 


Never Closed — 


The greatest store in the world is never 
closed. Over two million shoppers throng 
this store every month and every day in 
the month. 
And each shopper has 
the entire store to him- 
self. Each gets all the 
attention of all the store 
all the time. He does 
not wait for a busy or 
careless clerk. He is 
waited on by the pro- 
prietor at the moment 
when the proprietor is > 

MARY BAKER GEDDY |. 

















at his best. ti THE $TORY OF HER LIFE ANDTHE ~ 
That store is the ad- iy 7 S10 Or emsnan science, 
vertising in McClure’s 
Magazine. Each cus- 
tomer sits down in the quiet of his own library 
and looks over the display of all the goods in that 
great Marketplace of the World. 
Ask for the ‘‘ Key to the Marketplace.”’ 








THE S. S. McCLURE: COMPANY. 


LOUIS B, DeVEAU, Adv. Mgr., 44 E. 23d St , New York, 


FREDERICK C. LITTLE, | Western Representatives, 
FREDERICK E. M. COLE, § Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 


EGERTON CHICHESTER, 


New England and New York State Representative, Penn Mutual Building, Boston. 





> a 


The afternvon 
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A Roll of Honor 





No amount of money can buy a place in this list fora paper not having the 


requisite qualification. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from pupblisners who, accord- 
ing to tho 1907 issue of Kowell’s American Newspaper Directory, nave submitted for 
that edition of tne Directory a detailed circulation statement. duty signed and datea, 
also from publishers wno for some reason failed to obtain a ngure rating in the 197 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, such state- 
ment being available for use in the 19Cé issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation fguresin the ROLL oF Hoyor of the last named character are marked WI1tD an (> ). 





These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to know what he pays his hard cash for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 
it. No publisher who has any doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 
statement would stand out bright and clear after the most searching investigation 

would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star, 


ALABAMA. 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1907, 
21,861. Best ad vertising medium in Alabama. 
Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1907, 9,464, 
These newspaper of its city. 
ARIZONA. 
Phoenix, Kepublican. Daily aver. 1907. 6,519. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Blay. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles, Evening News. Guarantees an 
average daily circulation in excess of 24,00. 


@akland, Enquirer. Average 7/97) 
28,429; Feb. 1908, 49,118. Largest 
circulation in Oakland guaranteed. 


COLORADO. 

4 4 's 
neta Scninin ‘region. Circulation—-Daily 
59.606, Sunday 84,411, 
ta The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accoraed 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed hy the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person wno success- 
fully controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport, Evening Post. Sworn daily, year 
1907, 11D 45. Sworn daily. Dec., 12,478. 


Bridgeport, WM. rninz Telegram. daily. 
Average for Feb, 1908, sworn 12,089, 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegram only. late, i}gc. Ler line, flat. 


UA 
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Meriden. Journal, evening. Actual arerage 
for 1906, %,580, Average for 1907, 7,748. 
Meriden. Morning Kecord and Republican. 
Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7, 
New Haven, Evening Kegister,cy, Anniunl 
sworn aver. Sor 1907. 15.720; Sunday. 12,104, 





New Haven, Palladium. dy. Aver. ’06, 9,549; 
1907, 9,842, 2. Katz, Special Agent, N. 

New Haven, Union. Average /907, 16,548. 
E. Katz, Sp. Agt., N. Y. 

New London, Day. ev’g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average for 1907, 6547. Gives best resuits, 

Norwalk, Evening Hour. February circula- 
tion exceeds 8, 

Norwieh, Bulletin, morning. aAvernge far 
1005, 5,920; 1906, 6,059; January 1908, 7,488. 











Waterbury, lerublicin. Av. 1907, 6,888 
morn.; 4,400 "Sunday. Feb., 08, Sun., 5, d22. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily average for 1907, 85,486 (O®). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropoiis,dy. Average 7/907, 
10,880. E. Katz, Special Agent, New York. 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta, Journal. dy. Av. 1907, 51,144, Sun- 
day 56,882, Semi-weekly 68,275." The jour 
nal covers Dixie like tne dew. 


IDAHO. 


Bolse, Evening Capitai News, d’y. Aver. 1907 
5,868; ‘Actual circulation, Dec: 51 1901, 6,070. 


ILLINOIS 
Aurora, Daily Beacon. Dail ser 
1905, 4,530; 1906, 6,454; 1907, 62t0” saat dad 


Cairo, Citizen. Daily avera e 4 
m ons e ya ge ist 6 months, 


Champaign, News. (uara::teed larger circu- 
lation than wii other papers published in the twin 
cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined, 


Chicago, The American Journal of Clinical 
Medicine. mo. ($2.00), the open aoor to the Ameri- 
can Doctor, and through him to the Arerican 
Public, Av. c/reul’n for past 3 years, 40,000, 


Lee matters Gazette. weekly. $2. Aver. 
oer (tion for year 1906, 2 » 
ended Dec. 25, 190%, T4255. ee a peer 


Chicago, Commercial ‘lelegraphers’ 
monthly. "Actual average for 1907, 15,0007" 


Chienge,. Dental Review, monthliv, Actuai 
average for 196, 4,001: for 1907, 4,018, 


Chicago, Farm Loans ana City Bonds. Lead- 
ing 1uvestinent paper of the United States. . 


Chicago, Nationel Harness Review, monthly. 
5,000 copies each issue of 1907. ‘ 








Chicago, Kecord-Herain. Avera 7, i 
. \ ge 1907, daily 

151,564; Sunday 216.464. Only Chicago 

morning paper méking detailed cir statement. 


ke The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 
the Record-Herald is guaran- 
Pteed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully contro- 
verts its accuracy. 
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Chicago, The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circuiation in the world. and the largest cireula- 
tion of any morning newspaper in Chicago. ‘ihe 
TRIBUNE is the onty Chicago newspuper receiv- 
ing (©). 





Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 7,871. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 7/907, 
21,659. 


INDIANA. 3 


Fvanaville, Journal-News. Ar. for 1907, 18,- 
188. Sundays over 18,000. Z. Katz, 8. A... i. 





Notre Dame, The Ave Maria. Catholic weekly. 
Actual net average for 197, 26,112. 





Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average 1906, 1,501; weekly, 2,548, 


Richmond. The Evening Item, daily. Sworn 
average net paid roman Jur twelve montis 
enuing Dec. 31, 1907, &,089. A circulation of 
over 5,000 guaranteed in all 1907 contracts. The 
Item goes into 80 per cent of the RicLmond 
homes. No street sales. Uses no premiums, 

6 The absolute correctness of thelatest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Richmond Item is guare 
anteed by the publishers cf 
Rowell’s American Newse 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully contro- 


verts its accuracy. 


Seuth Bend. Tribune. Sworn arerage Jan., 
1908, 9,895. Absoiutely bestin South bend. 


IOWA 


Burlington. Hawk-Eye. daily. Arer, 197, 
8,987. ~All paid in advance advance.” 


Davenport, Times. =. Daily aver. Feb., 18.607. 
Circulation in City or tota guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 





Des Moines. Capital, daily. ay atte AS ung 
Publisher. Circulation for 1907, 2. Rate 
70 cepts per inch. flat. If you are my business 
in lowa, the CAPITAL will get itfor you. First in 
everything. 


KANSAS. 


Hutchinaon. News. Daily 1906, 4.260; 7907, 
4,670. KX. Katz, Special Agent. N. Y. 


ae World, daily. Actual average for 
1907, 4,217. 


Pittsbu By ticndlign dy and wy. Average 


1907, daily 8; weekly 5,547. 
a pegeaeronpe 
Lexingto der. Av. 06, evg. 5,157. Sun. 
6,798; for 0h, eve’ 9 5,890, Sy. z, 102, E-Katz. 
mmm 


Auguata. Comfort. mo. 


A. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average for 1907, 1 204, 488. 


usta, Maine Farmer, w’kiv. Aver. for 1907, 
aise. Kates low; recognized farmers’ medium 


r, Commercis|. Average for 1907, daily 
pon weekly, 28,422. 


Phillips. Maine Woods and Woodsman.weekiy, 
3. W. Brackett Co. Arerage for 17, 8,012, 


Portland. Evening Express. Arerage for 1907, 
daily 18,514. Sunday Teleyrum, 8,855, 
MARYLAND. 


Baltimore, American. Daily average for /907, 
75,652; Sun., 91,209. No return privilege. 





Baltimore, owe. daily. Evening News Pu!- 
lishing ae Average 1907, 77,748. For 
rch, 1908, 88,008. 
absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the NEws guaranteed by the 
av of foots monk ———- 
ewspaper recto who w 
pay one hundred datlars to the 
Jirst person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boaton, Evening Transcript (O©@). Boston’s 
tea taole paper. Largest amount of week day adv, 


ttt tt 


Boston, Globe. Average 1907. daily. 181,844; 
Sunday 808,808. Largest circulation daily of 
any two cent paper in the United States. Largest 
circulation of any Sunday newspaper in New 
England, Advertisements go in morning and 
afternoon eaitions for one price. 


KI k kk 


Waa W 


Bosto: mY foe. Pe 1907, 
daily, Sunday, 


226, 46S aioe 2 two morn- 
ing oe in the country 
equa is circulation. In- 


cluding morning, evening and 
Sunduy papers in comparison, 
not over six Amerie, news- 

goes pers sepapech the reula- 
ion of t Ppiteene * and Sunday 

editions 0; 

“Grow with ea yf 1908, —~ 


WH K Wk 


1b, oom, Item, Da Daily sworn 4 year 

1907, average, 16,522. ‘The 

Hoe 15,068; | paper. Circulation unappr coached 
in quantity or quality by any Lynn paper. 


Worcester. L’Opinion _ ue, dail . 
Patd average sor 197. 4,58 7 ene 


MICHIGAN. 


Times, evening. Average for 
1907, ae Rr copies, daily, guaranteed. ve Sf 


Jackson, Patriot. Avorn e 
December, 1907, 8,527; on 
day, 9,529. Greatest net ae 
eulation. Verified by Asso- 
ciation of American Adver- 
tisers, Sworn statements 
moathiy. Examination wel- 
come: 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald. _ 4 only Sunes 
paper; aver. for 1907, 7, 14,749. Exam. by A. A. A. 


Saginaw. Evening News. daily Average for 
1907, 20,5873 February, 1908, 20,699, aes 


MINNESOTA. 


or. Farmers’ Trnbune. twice-a- Saal 
J. Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1907, 82,074, 


Sientanitn, Farm Stock, and Pome, semi- 

Monthly. Actual a le 1905. NZ.INT3 aver- 
age for 1906, 100, 266: Or 1907, 108.588. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 

Stocic & Home's circulation rating 

~ guaranteed by the American 

ewspaper Mrec . Circulation te 

proctienty conjined to the Sarmers 

of Minnesota, the Dakotas. Western 

Wisconsin and Northern Jowa. Use 

it to reach section must prontably, 
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Minneapolia, gout, Daily 
and Sunday ‘© In 1907 aver- 
age daily circu An, 76,861. 
Daily average circulation for 
Feb., Y 08, 79,194, Average fun- 
day sgirewlation Sor Feb., 198, 
74,897. absolute accuracy 
of the Saga 8s circulation rat- 
ings is guaranteed by the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. It | 

uaranteed to go into mor 


omes than way pees in ite fleld 

and to reach the great army of 
©©|purchasers throughout the 
Northwest. The Journal brings 


results. 


Minneapolia, Svenska ag ae me Posten. 
Swan J. .urmoviad, pub, 1907, 54,262. 


CIRCULAT’N Minneapolis Tribune W. 
J. Murpby, pub. Est. i867. Old- 
est Minneapolis daily. The Sun- 
day Tribune average per issue 
Jor the year ending Decembe;, 
197, was 36,608. The daily 
Tribune average per issue for 

ae Peal the year ending December, 1907 

tory. was 101,165. 


&t. Paul. PioneerPress. Net average circula- 
tion Jor 1907—laily 85,716, Sunday 85,465. 
The «absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Press circulation state- 
ments is guaranteed by the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. ae 

per ceut of the money due for su 
seriptions is collected, showing that 
subscribers take the paper because 
they want it, All matters pertain- 

iny to circuiation are open ‘to ine estigation. 


Winona, Republican-Nerald. Av. June, 4,616 
Best outsiae Twin Cities aud Duluth, 


MISSOURI. 
Joplin, Globe, daily Average 1907, 17,080. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


St. Josenh, News and Press. Circulation 
1907, 87,888. Smith & Thompson, East. Reps. 


St. Leuia, National Druggist.mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor ana Publisher. Aver. 4/ mos, 7907, 
10,685 (© ©). Eastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


St. Louis, National Farmer and ftock Grower, 
mo. Actual average for 1907, 104,666, 
MONTANA. 
Missoula, Missoulian. Every morning. Av- 
erage 2 months ending Dec. 8/, 1906, 5,107. 
NEBRASKA. 
Lincoln. Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly 
Average 1906, 141,839. 


Lineoln. Freie Presse, weekly. Actual average 
for 196, 142.989, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Nashua. Telegraph. The only daily in city. 
Average for 1907, 4,271, 


NEW JERSEY 


Asbury Park. Press. 1907, 5,076. Gain«d 
average of one subscriber a day for ten years. 


Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 3/, 1907, 9,001. 

Elizabeth, Journal. Av. 1905. 6,515; 1906, 
7,847; 1907, 8,811; Jan., ’08, 9,479, 


Jeraev City. Evening Journal. Arerage for 
197, 24,880. Last three months 1907, 25,928. 
ewurk. Kve. News. Net dy. ar. 1906, 
6s. 022 copies; for 1907, 67,1954 Jan. 49,829: 
Trenton, Kvening Times. Ar, 1906, 18.227; 
aver, 1907, 20,270; last \ yr. ’07, aver., 20,409, 
NEW YORK. 


Albany. Evening Journal. Daily areraye Sor 
197. 16,895, Jt’s the ieading puper. 











Brooklyn. N. ¥. Printers’ Ink sa: 
THE $Ta XDARD UNION now has th 4 
largest circulation in Broosiy n. Daily 
average for year 1907, 52,69 
Ruffalo. Courier, morn, Av./907, Sunder 255° 
447; daily, 51,604; Enquirer, even.. 84,570, 


Buffalo. Evening News. Daily arerave 1905, 
94.690; for 196, 91,7423 1907, 94,848, 


Corning, Leader, evening. Average 1904, 
G6. 2BHt 195, 6 95; 1906, 6,535; '07, av., 6,245, 


Mount Vernon, Argus.evening. Actual daily 
average for year endi ling Feb, Feb. 29, 1908, 4,874. 


New burgh, News News, daily. Average 
1907, &, 881; sia times that of other New- 
burgh paper. 
New York City. 

New York, Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. 
Actual av. for 07, 9,824; av. Jan. 08, 10,125. 

nee. weekiy. Average for year ending 

Dec, 28, 1906, 15,212 

Baker's ana monthly. W. Rk. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 197, &,7 


Benziger’s Magazine, the only popular Catholic 
Family Magazine pub!ished in the United States. 
Circulation for 1907 64,416; 50c. per agate line. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co,, Ltd. Aver. for 196, 26.611(0@). 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shepherd 
C.ark Co, Average for 1907, 8,888—sworn. 


Music Trade Review, music trave and art week- 
ly. Average for 1907, 4,79! 


Printers’ Ink, a journal for 
advertisers, published every 
Wednesday. Established 1838. 
Actual weekly average for 
197, 7.269. 


The People’s Home Jourral. 564,416 mo. 
Good Literature. 458,666 monthly, average cir- 
culations for 1907—all to paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers. F. M. Lupton, publisher, Inc. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
circulation for year ending Mar. 1908, 9,480; 
Mar. 1908, issue, 10,500. 


The Worid. Actual aver. ror 1907, Morn... 845, 
442. Evening. 405,172. Sunday, 848,885. 


Schenectndy. Gazette, daily. A. N. Liect 
Actual average for ’06, 15,809; for ’07, 17,152. 


Syracune. Evening Heraid. daily. Herald ‘‘o, 
pub. Arer, 1906, daily 25.206, Sunday 40.064, 


Tro s Record. Average circulation 
1907, 20,168, (nly paper in city which 
rmitted A. A. A. examination, and 
ie public the revort. 





Utiea, National Fiectrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1906, 2, B20, 


Utien. Press. daily. Ovo A. Meyer, palmer. 

Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1907, 14,88 
NORTH DAKOTA. 

Grand Forka. Normanden. Av. yr. 05, 7,201. 

Aver, Jor year 1906, 53,180. 
OHIO. 

Akron, Times, daily. Actual average for 

year 1906, 8,977; 1907, 9,551. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat. Finnish, 
Actual average Jor 196, 10,690, 


Cleveland, Piain Desir Est. 1841. sdee! 
daily average 1907, 74,9113 Sunday, 88,87: 
Feb., 1908, 70,461 Pg Sun., 85,18 


Coshocton, Age. daily. Net average for 
past six mouths to March 1, 1908, 8,288. 


Dayton, Journal. — pat ote months 1907, act- 
ual average. 24,196, 
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Spetueete. Farm and Fireside. over 4 cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’! paper. Cir.i45,000, 


Warren. Daily Chronicie. 


Actu v4 arerage 
for year ending December 3/, “oe 


1906, 2,05 
Voungatown, Vindicator. D'y. av.07. 14,768; 
Sy. 10,017; LaCoste & Mu.cwell, NY. «& Cnicage. 


: OKLAHOMA. 


Ardmoreite, daily. 


4 


\rdmore. Average for 


1906, 2,443, 


Average 1906, 5,- 


Muskogee. Time:-Democrat ety 


514; for 1907, 6,659. E. Katz, Ayt., 


Oklahoma City. Tne Oklahoman. 1907 aver., 
20,152; Feb. 1908, 22,6638. E. Katz, Agent N.Y. 


OREGON. 
Mt. Angel. St. Joseph’s es. Weekly. Aver- 
age for September, 1907, 20,880. 





Portland, Journal. daily Average 1907 
28,805; for Feb., 1908, 29,682. The 
absolute correctness of the latest circula- 
tion statement guaranteed by Kowell's 
American Newspaper Directory. 


Portland, The Oregonian (QO). 
For over fifty years has been the 
great newspaper of the Pacific 


GUA wage oobi circulation, 
AN more forei more local and 
igaaey = more classi ed advertising than 


any other Oregon newspaper. Feb- 
ruary circulation, daily average 
88,898; Sunday average 42,265. 

Portland, Pacific Northwest, mo.; average for 
1907, 16.000. Leading farm paper in State. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chester. Times. ev’ d’y. Averace 1407.7.640, 
N. Y. office, 220 B’way. F. lt. Northrup, Mer. 





for og 
Sp. Ag 


Erfe, Times. daily. Aver. 
Feb. 1908, 18,486. E. Katz, 


paveent 


Harrisburg, Telegraph Sirornav. Feb. 1908, 
15, 184. Largest paid cir. in H’b’g or no pay. 


Philadeiphia, Contectioners’ Journal, 
Av. 1905,5,.470; 196, 5.514 (OO). 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


The following. statement shows the actual 
circulation of THE BULLETIN for eacu day in 
the month of February, 198: 


mo. 
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i Br ‘ge 
Totai for 25 days, 6.593.073 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR FEBRUARY 


263,123 copies a day 


“The Bulletin’s” circulation ‘figures are net; 
damaged. unsold, free and returned copies 
have been omaitt ted, 
WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher. 
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Printers’ Ink awarded FARM 
JOURNAL the Seventh Sugar Bowl 
because that paper. among all those 
published in the United States, best 
serves ifs purpose as an educator 
and counselor for the a’ricultural 
population, and as an effectiveand 
economical medium for communi- 
eating with them through its ad- 
vertising columns. 


CM OP OOO 


Philadeiphia. The Press is 
Philadelphia’s Great liome News- 


paper. Besides the Guarantee 

Atala Scar, it has the Gold Marks and is 
AN cn the Roll of Honor—the three 

TEED most desirable aistinetions for 


any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 
1907, 102,993; the Sunday tress, 124,006. 


West Cnester. Local News, 

daily. W. H. Noagson. averayeror 

1907, 15, sae ed 35th year. 

UA Independent Has Chester County 

G ANT and vicinity for tts sieid. voted 
TEED to home news. henee 18 2 home 


pape: Chester County is second 
im the & ‘State in agricultural wealth. 


ses. 








“America’s Greatest 
281,687. 
cities, towns and 
Guaranteed. 


rit. 
‘amily Newspaper.” Average, 1907, 


w ~ pane Gr 
Circulated in over 13,000 sma. 
villages. Home circulation. 


ists ork. Dispateb and Daily, Average for /907, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket. Evening Times. Aver. circulation 
for 1907.17,908 sworn), 


Providenee. Daily, Journal. pt.538 
, Sunday, 1O0). vening 
PMs 87,061 averave 197. Bulletin 
circulation for 1908 over 45,000 daily. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Churleston. Evening Post. Actual dy. aver- 
age for 1w7, 4,251, 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for 1906, daily (© ©). 11,287 
copies; semi-weekly, 2,625; Sun- 
day (©). 1906,12,228. Actual 
average for 1907, daily (@©®>) 
18,052, Sunday (©©) 18,887. 
Semi-weekly 2,997. 


Spartanburg, Herali Actual daily a men oe 
circulation for 1907, 2,715. Dec., 1907, 8,0) 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattunoogn, News. Average 
Sor 197. 14.4 Only Chatta- 
nooga paper permitting exami- 
nation circulation by A. A. A. 
Carries more advg in 6 uays 
than morning paper 7 days. Great- 
est Want Ad medium Guaran- 
tees larg+st circulation or no pay. 


and Tribune. 
ending Dec. 
avera ye Jan. 
The lea 


UA 
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TEED 





Knoxville, Journal 
Week-day average year 
3/, 1907, 14,694. Week-da 


2h in excess of 15,000, 





Memphis, Commercial Appeal. daily. Sunda 


weekly. First six months 1907 av.: Dy., 41,78: : 
Sunday, 61,485; weekly, 81 — ‘smith & 
Thcmpson, Representatives. N. Sa and Chicago. 


Nashville. Banner. gouty. Aver. for yeur 1906 
81,455: for 197, 86,2 


TEXAS, 


Fl Paso, Herald. Jan.. av., 9,008. More than 
both other El Paso dailies. ' Verified by A. A. A. 





VERMONT. 
Barre, Times. daiiv F E. Laugiey. Aver, 1905, 
8,527; 1906, 4,118; 1907,4,585, Exam. by A.A. ‘: 


Bennington. Banner, daily, FE. Howe. 
Actual average for 1906, 1,980; a, 2,019, 


Buriontve. Free Press. Daily average for 
197, 8.415. Largest city and State circula- 
puso Examined by Asso. of Amer. Advertisers, 


Montpelier, argus, daily. Av. an, $196. 
Only Montpelier paper exam, by A.A 


Rutland, Herald Average 1907, 268. Only 
Ruuland paper examined | by A.A. A 


St. Albans, Messenger, dy. anenaee ‘or 1907, 
8,882. i-xamined by A. A.A ¥ . : 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle, P ost. Intelligencer (OO). 

Av., for Feb. 1908, net -Sunday 

89.6 63 Daily, 82,088; week day 

lel 80,874. Oniv sworn circulatior. 

AN in Seattle. Largest genuine and 

TEED cash paid circulation in Washing 

ton; hignest quality, best service 
greatest results ulways. 


Tacoma, Ledger. ‘Aver age 1907, daily, 18,506; 
Sunday, 21,798. 
Tacoma. News. 
urday, 17.610, 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Ronceverte. W.Va. News. wy, Wm. B. Blake 
& Son, pubs. aver. 197, 2,524. 


Average 1907,16,525; Sat- 


WISCONSIN. 
Janesville, Gazette. poten average for 1907, 
8,671; semi-weekly. 2,416; J 08, dy., 4,171. 


Madisen. State Journal, “dy. Actual average 
for 1907, 5,086. 


Milwaukee, The Journal. eve., 

ind. Daily av. for 1907, 51,922; 

sat ag 1908, 54,272; daily'gain, 

GUAR 5,860. The Journal, six aays, 

cairied more advertising in 1907 

TEED than aid the ieading morning 

daily, with its Sunaay included, 

praciically double the 

amount, raies consider-d, ot uny other evening 

newspaper. The Journal eads all Milwaukee 

dailies in classified. Its city circulation equal 

to the combined city cireulations of any three 
other Milwaukee papers. 
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Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin.d’y, Av. 1907, 
28,082 ‘©@). Carries largest amount of aa- 
vertisiug of any paper in Miiwaukee. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern em. 
1907. 8,680. Examined by A.A 


Racine, Journal, dai: y. pede the last 
six months 1907, 4,876. | 


T™'WISCONSIN 
Agricotrorist 


Racine. Wis., Estab. 1877. 
Actunl weekly average for year 
ev:ded Dec. 30. 1907, 56,817: 
Larger circulation in Wgscon- 
sin thanany wee Adr. 
$3.50 an mech fice, Tem. 
ple Ct. W.C. Richarason, Mor. 


WYOMING. 
Cheyenne, Tribune Actual daiiy averace ret 
for 1906, 5,126; semi-weekly, 9 mos., 07, 4,294, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Vancouver, Province. daily. Av. for 7907, 
18,846; Feb. 07, 12,978; Feb. 1908, 15,618. HH. 
LeClerque, U. 8, Kepr., Chicago and New York. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada’s Ger- 
man newsp’r. Av, 1907.16,546, Rates 6c. inch, 


Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Ar- 
erage for 1907, daily, 86,852; daily Feb. 1908, 
85,467; weekly av. for mo. of .Feb, 28,575. 


Winnipeg, Telezcram. Average daily, Mar. 
08, 28,742. Weekly av. 27,000. Fiat rate, 3c. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, Ia Presse. Actual average, 1907, 
daily 108,828, weekly 50,197. 


Montreal, the Daily Star and 
The Family Heraid and Weekly 
Star have nexrly 200.000 subesris. 


Average for 





Caw ers, representing 1.000,000 readers 
AN —one-fiftu Canada’s popa lation. 
TEED Fig cir. of tne Daily Star for 1907, 


887 copies daiiy; the Weekly 





en. 129,885 copies each issue. 








THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popuiar Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this 


heading are only desired from 


papers of the requisite grade and class. 





COLORADO, 
y J ANT advertisers get best results in Colorado 
Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 


CONNECTICUT. 
N ERIDEN, Conn.. MORNING K&CORD; Old es- 
4 tablished tamily newspaper; covers fleld 
60,000 high-class pop.; leading Want Ad paver. 
Classitien rate. cent a word: 7 times.) centsa 
word. Agents Wanted. hal! acenta word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
T'S HK EVENING and SUNDAY STAR. Washington. 
©. (@ ©). carries DOUBLE the number of 
Ww ue ADs of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 
ILLINOIS. 
‘SHE DAILY NEW, is Chicago’s “Want ad” 
D.ractory. Rs Sela sles 








i fas TRIBUNE publishes more classified ac- 
vertising than any vther Chicayo newspaper. 


’ 


MAINE. 
HK EVENING Express carries more Want ads 
than all other Portiand dailies combined. 


INDIANA. 





The Lake County Times 


Hammond, Ind. 


An Up-to-Date Evening Paper. Four Edi- 
tions Daily. 

The advertising medium par excellence of 
the Calumet Region. leud by all the pros- 
perous vusiness men and well-paid mechan- 
ics in what has been accepted as the 
**Logical Industrial Center of America.” 

Guaraateed circulation over 10,000 daily. 
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'T HE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS. the best medium 
in the Middie West for mai.-order classifie’ 
advertising, carries more of it than ail the other 
Fy its total in 1907 
being 289,807 ads (an average of 919 a day)—23.331 
more than all the other local papers bad. The 
News’ classified rate is one cent a word, and its 
daily paid circulation over 75.000. 


STAR LEADS IN INDIANA. 


During last year the L7DIANAPOLJS STAR carried- 
626 26 more columns of paid classified advertis- 
ing than pm ay ned wh its nearest « ae during 
the same period. The STaR gained 1749.89 columns 
over 1906. nn he the past two years the STaR’s 
circulation has exceeced that of ary other 
Indiana newspaper. kate, six cents per line. * 











MARYLAND. 
epue Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any‘other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad medium of Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Pin Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the arent 
resort guide for New Knglanders. ‘They 


pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
saslnge columns, 


Kk tri 


Ts = BUSTON GLOBE, daily —_ Boe ft for 

year 1907, printed a total 736 paid 

“ want Leg There was a gain of 4 ny over the 

ae 1906, and was 230,163 more than, “— other 
Boston paper carried for the year 1907. 


Ketek sk tek 


MINNESOTA. 


The Minneapolis JOURNAL, Paily 
and Sunday, cerrmes more clas 





sitted advertising thav any other 
Minneapolis newspaper. No free 
Wants and no Clairvoyant nor 
objectionable medicul advertise- 
ments printed. ¢ ‘Inssified Wants 
printed in Feb.. 134,!04 lines. In- 
dividual advertirements, 19,476. 
Eight cents per agate line per in- 
sertion. if charged. No ad taken 
for less than 24 cents. If cash ac- 
© ©} companies order the rate is Ic. a 


word. No ad taken sess than 20. 


HE MINNEAPOLIS | TRIBUNt: tg the recognized 
Want ad medium of Minneapol's. 

CIRC’LAT’N lpi MINNVAPOLIS TRIBUNE is 

the olde-t Minneapolis daily 

and has over 100,000 sabscribers. 

It publishes over 80 columns of 

Want advertisementsevery week 

at fuli price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads; price 

“Jee both morning and even 

ng issues. Kate. 10 cents per 


by Am. News- a. Daily or Sunday. 
paper Ditory 


T. PAU! DISPATCH, St. Pan!. Minn., covers 
Ss its ficid. Average for 1907, 68,671. 


MISSOUKL. 
HE Joplin Gross cxrries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives resuits. One centa 
word. Mivimum, lic. 


MONTANA. 
Ts Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’ s great 
nt-Ad” medium; ic. a word, Average 
arcelation daily for 1907, 11,084; Sunday, 15,0v0. 


NEW JERSEY. 

ERSEY CITY EveninG JOURNAL leads allother 
J Hudson County newspapers in the number 
of classified ads carried. It exceeds because ad 
vertisers get prompt results. 


TEWARK, J. Frere Zettone (Maily and 
4 sunday) Ssiahes bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans Une cent per word ; $ cents per month. 





NEW YORK. 
LBANY EVENING JOURNAL. Mastern N, Y.’s 
vest paper for Wants ana classified ads. 


I UFFALO EVENING NEWS with over 95,000 cir- 

cutation, is the only Want Medium in Buffalo 
and the strongest Want Medium in the State, 
outside of New York City. 


RGUS, Mount Vernon’s only daily. Greatest 
Want Ad medium in Westchester County. 


RINTERS' INK, publisnea weekly. The rec- 
ognized and leaamg Wantad medium for 
want ad meviums. mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, age tage typewritten ci:culars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, bulf- 
tone making, and practivatiy anything whicn 
Interests and avpeais to advertisers and busi- 
oess men, Classified anvertisements, 20 conts 
a line per issue flat, six worvs co a line, 





one. 
i a list of 100 recognized classified chad 
mediums. only two produced results at : 
lower cost than’ the CINCINNATI ENQUIRER. A 
word to the wise is sufficient. 
OUNGSTOWN VinulcaTor—Leading “Want” 
medium, lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA. 
fF\HE OKLAHOMAN Ota. City, 22668 fublishes 
more Wants than any 7 vkia. ccmpetitore, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
coe Chester, Pa.. JIMES carries from two to 
five times more ciassifiea ads than any 
other paper. Greatest circulation, 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
‘PU Columbia STATE (OO) carries 
more Want ads than any other 
South Carolina newspaper, 


UTAH, 


~ ALT LAKE TRIBUNE—Get results—Want-Ad 
medium ior Utah, |daho and Nevada. 


WISCONSIN. 

ly every city there is one paper which invari 

ably draws to its doors the big crowd in 
Milwaukee, itis the JouRNAL. The reason is a 
strong one. ‘he JOURNAL prints the want ad 
news; more classified ads appearing in its 
columns every six days than in any other seven- 
day paper. The rate is seven cents per line. 


CANADA, 
‘HE Daity TELVGraPs, st. Jobn, N. B., is the 
want ad medium ot the maritime provinces 
Largest circulation and most up to-date paper of 
Eastein Canada, Want ads oue cent a word. 
Minnoum charge 25 ‘nts 
A PRESSE. Montreal. Largest daily circul:- 
tion in Canada witnout exceptivn. (Daily 
100.087. Saturdays 117,000—sworn to.) Carries more 
want ads than avy newspaper in Montreal. 


‘ue Montreal DAILY STAR curries more Want 
advertisements than aj} other Moncres, 
dailies combined. The FamiLy HeraLp an» 
WEEKLY “TAR carries more Want advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 
_— +r — 
DOES YOUR WORD GO? 

“T tell them it is the finest piece 
of goods on the market, and my word 
goes around here,” said a merchant in 
a fair-sized Michigan city a while ago. 
Did you get that?—“my word goes 
around here.” There’s much back of 
that. It means that this merchant has 
demonstrated to his customers that he 
is a believer in the Law of ~Mutual 
3enefit, and that he sells nothing which 
he believes his customers should not 
buy. So his word goes in his neigh- 
borhood. Of course you are the sort 
of a man whose word tests 100 per 
cent every day in the year?—Business 
Philosopher. 


ee 
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©©) GOLD MARK PAPERS@O) 





Out of a grand total of 22,898 publications listed in the 1907 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
r Directory, one hundred and twenty are distinguished from all the others by the so-calied gold 


res (O©). 





ALABAMA, 
THE MOBILE REGISTER (@©). Established 
1821. Richest section in the prosperous South. 


nly te bb. c. 
Everybody in Washing SUBSCRIBES to 
THE KVK NING. AND SUNDAY STAK. Average, 


+ 30,456 ¢ ys 


JACKSONVILLE TIMES-UNION (© ©). Pre- 
eminently the quality medium of the State. 


ILLINOIS, 
BAKERS’ HELPER (© ©), Chicago, only “Gold 
Mark” journal for baxers. Oldest, beat known. 


THE INLAND PRINTER, Galonze. ‘Oo ©). Act- 
ual average circulation for 1905, 

TRIBUNE «© ©). Only paper sgt Cc "bleago re- 
ceiving this mark, because TRIBUNE ads bring 
satisfactory results. 


KENTUCKY. 


“LOUISVILLE COURIERJOURNAL (©). 
Best paper in city; read by best people. 


MAINE, 
LEWISTON Kk VENING ZOURMAL., daily, aver- 
age for 1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (© ©); 7.44% 
increase daiiy over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boaton, Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. lee: 
ognized organ of the cotton and woolen indus- 
tries of America (© ©). 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (OO), estab- 

lished 1830. The only wold mark daiiv in Boston. 

TEXTILE WORLD kKCURD (@@), Boston. The 
medium through which to reach textile mills 
using 1,885,000 horse power. 


WORCESTER L'OPINION PUBLIQUE (© ©) is 
the leading French daily of New England. 


MINNESOTA. 

THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL (© ©). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more loval advertis- 
ing, more classified edvertising and more total 
advertising than avy 'Y paper in the Northwest. 


PIONEER PRESS (©@). st (OO). st. Paul, Minn. Most 
reliable paper in the Northwest. 


NEW VORK, 
BUFFALO COMMERCIAL (@©). Desirable 
because it always produces satisfuctory resuits. 
ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, (© ©). First in 
its class in circulation, influel influence and prestige. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE (QO) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 

people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

DRY GOODS ECONOMIST (©O), the rec 
nized authority of the Dry Goods and Depart- 
ment »tore trade. 


ELECTRICAL WORLD (@©)._ Established 1874. 
The great international weekly. Cir. audited, 
verified and certified by pod a agensy ~ of ates 
ican Advertisers, Av, cir. durin 
was 18,294 MooRAW PUBLISHING COM ANY. 


ENGINEERING NEWS (@©). The leading 
engineering paper of the world; established 1874. 
Neaches the man who buys or has the authority 
tospecify. Over 16,000 weekly. 

THE ENGINEERING RECORD (©©). The 
most progressive civil engineering journal in 








HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, 

In 1907, averaye issue, 21,500 (0 0.) 
Specimen copy mailed upon r ent, 

D. T. MALL , Pub., 253 Kroadway, N, Y. 


NEW YORK HERALD (@©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s \eading newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD first. 


New york TIMES (©). Actual sales over 
1,000,000 a week. largest irgest high class circulation. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE © (‘© ©). daily and Sun- 
day. Established 1841. A conservative, clean 
and up-to-date newspaper, whose reade:s repre- 
sent intellect and purchasing power toa bign- 
grade advertiser 
bes ty ae AN {2 ©) has the largest 
irculati paper in tne world. 
STREKT potters AY JOURNAL (©©). The 
pt yee! on city and interurban rail- 
ro verage circulation for 1907 se 
weekly” Mota W PUBLISHING COMPANY 
VOGUE (0) carried more advertising in 1906, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 
THE POST EXPRESS (@©). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best advertising medium in this section, 








“OHIO, 

CINCINNATI ENQUIRE R(@®). In 1907 the - 
cal advertising was 33 1-34 more than in 1906, Th 
local advertiser knows where to spend his 
money. The oniy Gold Mark paper in Cincinnati. 


OREGON. 
THE OREGONIAN ‘9 ©, established 18651, 
The great newspaper of the P of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE PRESS (© ©) is Philadelphia's Great 
Home Newspaper. It is on tie Roll of Honor and 
has the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 

aver Sworn circulation of The iaily Press, 
for 1907, 102,993; The Sane Jay tress, 124,006, 


THE PITTSBURG 
© DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always seiect first to cover the rich. pro- 
ductive. Pittsbury fieid Best two-cent 
Morning paper assuring a prestige most 
proitable to advertisers patwest home 
delivered circuJation in Greater Pittsburg. 




















RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE JOURNAL (©6), a conservative 

enterprising newspaper without a single rival, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

THE STATE (QO), Columbia, 8. C. Highest 

quality, largest circulation in south © arolina. 
Vint re re aA. 

THE NORFOLK DMAKK (@©) is the 

home paperof Norfolk. a. That speaks volumes, 


WASHINGTON. 

THE POST INTELLIGENCER (© Seattle's 
most procressive paper. (Oldest in AY clean, 
reliable, influential. Ali home circulation. 

WISCONSIN. 

THK MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 

(@©), the only goid mark daily in Wisconsin. 
CANADA 

THE HALIFAX HERALD © ) and the EVEN- 

ING MAIL. Circulation 15.558, flat rate. 


THE GLOBE (© ©), Toronto, is first on the list 








the world. Circulation averages over 14, vm per 
week, MOURAW Ll UBLISHIN i COMPANY 





for almost every advertising campaign in the 
country. 
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Printers’ Ink. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


OFFICE: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST., 
NEw YORK City. 
Telephone 4779 Ccekman. 
President, ROBERT W. PALMER. 
Secretary, DAVID MARCUS. 
veasurer, GEORGE P. OWELL. 
The address of the company is the address of 
the officers. 
London Agent. F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, two doliars a year, one dollar for six 
months. On receipt of five dollars four paid 
subscriptions, sent in at one time, will be put 
down for one year each and a larger number 
at the same rate. Five cents a copy. Three 
dollarsa hundred. Being printed from electro- 
type plates, itis always possible to supply back 
numvers,if wanted in lots of 500 or more, but in 
all such cases the charge will be five dollars a 
hundred. 

ADVERTISING RATES 

Advertisements 20 cents a line, pear] measure 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to the page ($40) 

For specified position selected by the adver- 
tisers, if granted, douvle price isdemanded. 

On time contracts the lust copy is repeated 
when new copy fails to come to hand ove week 
in advance of day of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year, may 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used paid for pro rata, 

Two lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 

Everything appearing as reading matter is in- 
serted free. 

AL. advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance. 


New York, April 8, 1908. 
Ir, as Pulitzer says, accuracy 
is the prime quality in “news,” it 
is the supereminent one in ad- 
vertising. 











Tue solicitor of a group of 
daily papers, printed in various 
cities and addressing themselves 
to the masses, visited recently the 
president of a company engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of a 
dentifrice. ‘Now Doctor,” said 
the solicitor in closing his lines 
of attack, ‘“‘ you should appear in 
our papers. Our circuiation daily 
is over five million, and five peo- 
ple read every issue of the 
paper.” “What bearing has that?” 
asked the stubborn president, 
looking for a loophole to escape. 
“Why don’t you see? Twenty- 
five million people would have an 
opportunity daily to see the 
merits of your dentifrice authori- 
tively stated.” “It has no bear- 
ing at all,” was the retort. ‘Not 
one of the entire twenty-five mil- 
lion ever uses a tooth brush.” 


AN advertisement, otherwise 
good, can “protest too much.” 
Why should it get excited, or red 
in the face? 





Don’t let the adjective run 
away with you. One truthful one 
in a sentence is frequently enough 
to use in a forcible advertise- 
ment, 





A ROMANTIC story of your busi- 
ness may be ingenious and amus- 
ing. But you must summon the 
cold facts on your behalf to con- 
vince. 

To BE calm in manner is to 
suggest that you believe what you 
are saying; and this confidence is 
contagious. It makes others be- 
lieve you. 





The Newburgh, N. Y., 

Daily News has joined 

the ranks of papers 

possessing the Guaran- 

tee Star of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory. 
Commencing with the 1908 issue 
of the Directory, and in every 
issue thereafter as long as the 
News furnishes acceptable state- 
ments of circulation, the cut of 
the Star will appear, following 
the paper's rating, together with 
this paragraph: 

(2 The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rating 
accorded the Newburgh 
News is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars 

to the first person who successfully contro- 
verts its accuracy. 

The average daily circulation 
of the News during 1907 was 
5,831 copies, and its publisher 
claims that this is six times as 
much as other Newburgh papers. 
Lack of strong competition is 
oftentimes a misfortune, but the 
News seems to thrive on it. 
Newburgh had a population of 
about 25,000 when the last federal 
census was taken, and there has 
not been a great change since 
that time. Where is there an- 
other paper in a city of 25,000 in- 
habitants which claims a circula- 
tion six times as large as have 
other city papers? 























Tue Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany is sending out a large half- 
tone of President Roosevelt in 
nearly five hundred poses. 








Hanp, Knox & CONE, news- 
paper special representatives, have 
moved into new offices in the 
Boyce Building, Chicago. A for- 
mal house-warming was given on 
March 28th, 








CHARLES W. Corsett, Jr., who 
has represented the A. D. Porter 
Company in the eastern field for 
the past eighteen months, has been 
made eastern advertising manager 
of the Housewife. 








THERE are “wireless messages” 
for advertising as well as for 
news. The merchant or dealer 
who does a good thing will find 
that it is talked about, and that 
his advertising has a_ profitable 
echo. 








A sHow in West 55th street, 
New York, has the following va- 
riety of proffered services put in 
a single sign on the front door. 
Thus it réads: 

Ladies’ Bangs Trimmed, Any Style. 
Horses Clipped. 
Dogs Clipped, Any Style. 
Hauling By the Da; he Day, Or Piece. 





»» The  advertisin 

‘Made In value of “Made 
Advertising jy Germany” to 
the manufacturing interests of 
that country, is everywhere 
known. This country has devel- 
oped the idea in some States and 
cities, and just now the ‘State of 
California is undergoing a “Made 
in California” campaign, The 
Curtis-Newhall Co., of Los 
Angeles, started the present 
movement, it is stated, largely in 
the interests of its own clients. 
California’s manufactures in 1905 
amounted to the respectable sum 
of $367,278,424, on an_ invested 
capital of $282,647,201. Besides 
the line of articles ordinarily 
thought of in this connection, one 
must remember the Golden State’s 
immense output of fruit-foods— 
all of it processed in some way, 
and henceforth to come to out- 
siders as “Made in California.” 
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Toilettes, now in its. thirtieth 
year of publication, has recently 
been amalgamated with Junior 
Toilettes, and the combined price 
has been reduced to $1.50 a year 
or 15 cents a single copy. The 
last issue of the paper shows 
marked improvement. 








M. F. Hanson, general mana- 
ger of the Philadelphia Record, 
informs PRINTERS’ INK that the 
Record brought $3,300,000 when 
sold. by the Singerly Estate, 
rather than $1,250,000, which was 
stated to have been the selling 
price in a recent issue of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, 





Directing A recent issue 
of Printers’ INK 
Trade told of a city 

block in Kansas City which was 
successfully advertised by the 
merchants located upon it, and 
now another example of co-oper- 
ative advertising by a group of 
dealers comes to light in Birm- 
mingham, Alabama. In Birming- 
ham, until two years ago, the 
principal clothing stores were up- 
on First Avenue, the feminine 
apparel stores all along Second 
Avenue, while Third Avenue was 
given over chiefly to undertakers 
and negro eating-houses, Then 
Blach’s Apparel Outfitting store 
was moved to Third Avenue from 
First, the old shacks disappeared 
and the street became a_ thor- 
oughfare for all retail lines. An 
association was formed, called the 
“Third Avenue Hustlers,’ and 
within one block fourteen arches 
of electric lights were erected. 
These were first lighted in the 
fall of 1906, and have become a 
permanent fixture. Band concerts 
are also employed to attract cus- 
tom, and at present six companies 
of militia are being supplied with 
music for their monthly musters, 
which are held on this block, un- 
der the electric esplanade. The 
“Hustlers” have — twenty-four 
members, and in a year and a 
half have transformed Third 
Avenue into a progressive busi- 
ness street, which attracts larger 
crowds, it is stated, than any 
other thoroughfare in the city. 
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Dr, E. J. WHeEeEter, editor of 
Current Literature, addressed the 
New York Million Club last 
Thursday at its weekly luncheon 
upon the way the editor views the 
circulation promoter. 








Burt J. Paris, for the past 
year advertising manager of the 
Stevens-Duryea Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., has resigned to be- 
come advertising manager of the 
Stowell Mfg. Co., Jersey City, 


aX. 





Tue members of the advertis- 
ing class conducted during the 
past season by Frank L. Blanch- 
ard, at the 23d street Y. M. C. A. 
in New York, wound up its ses- 
sions last Wednesday with a din- 
ner at Reisenweber’s. 





W. H. Mortey, of St. Louis, is 
probably the first man to assume 
the title of the “follow-up man.” 
He acquired his practical knowl- 
edge of salesmanship on the road, 
and while he devotes his efforts to 
follow-up material for advertis- 
ers, he backs this up with some 
definite selling plan for direct 
orders and also to produce indi- 
rect sales. 





AN interest in the business of 
Emerson P. Harris, publisher’s 
broker, has been sold to F. A. 
Dibble, and the company has been 
incorporated as the Harris-Dibble 
Company. Mr. Dibble has been 
for some years the confidential 
representative of Mr. Harris and 
has a wide acquaintance among 
those who are likely to have deal- 
ings with the company. 





THE spring and summer cata- 
logue of Crawford Shoes is 
worthy of special notice on ac- 
count of the success attained in 
the reproduction of the various 
styles of shoes that the Eaton 
Company makes. The _ illustra- 
tions are silhouette half-tones 
printed over a tint block. A good 
quality of bond paper is used for 
the catalogue pages, the cover 
being of heavy calendered stock, 
with a three-color half-tone de- 


sign. , 


W. E. Herman, Chicago, spe- 
cial representative, will move his 
office on May Ist to 112 Dear- 
born street. 





Tue force of the Curtis-New- 
hall Company, advertising agents, 
-Los Angeles, has been recently 
augmented by the addition of 
William Cundiff to the art de- 
partment. 








Tue Larkin Company, of Buf- 
falo, last month issued the first 
number of a house organ, entitled 
the “Larkin Family Magazine.” The 
advertising manager—for outside 
advertising - is solicited —an- 
nounces that the paper reaches 
“over 300,000 homes monthly, 
from which we receive $10 every 
few weeks.” The March issue 
has the advertising of Modern 
Priscilla, Model Incubators, Corn. 
ish Pianos and New Home Sew- 
ing Machines. 





MAx JAGERHUBER, almost a vet- 
eran newspaper man, after a re- 
tirement from business for over a 
year, has returned to the active 
management of Dry Goods and 
Toilettes, which have been under 
his management for many years, 
Mr. Jagerhuber was the founder 
of Dry Goods, and again became 
chief editor on the first of last 


month. With him is associated 
Lionel Kremer, a well known 
merchandising editor. The sub- 


scription price of Dry Goods has 
been reduced to $1 a year. 





Netson J. Peapopy, traveling 
representative of the London, 
Ont., Free tress, called upon the 
Little Schoolmaster last week. 
The Free Press issues a booklet 
showing the paper’s distribution, 
by towns. During the month of 
October, 1907, which was the 
period covered in the report, the 
average daily circulation was 
7,562 in the city and 11,505 out- 
side. The Free Press has the 
largest daily circulation in Can- 
ada, excepting the cities of Mon- 
treal, Toronto and Winnipeg. In 
western Ontario there is no paper 
which begins to compare with it 
in circulation. 











ed 
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In Ohio, the Ohio Farmer, 
published in Cleveland by the 
Lawrence Publishing Company, 


has the largest weekly circulation 
of any farm paper in the State. 








“Seven Steps and a Landing” 
is the title of an attractive bro- 
chure issued by Collier's Weekly. 
The purpose of the booklet is to 
show graphically the advance- 
ment of Collier's in the amount 
of advertising carried each year 
from 1897 up to and including 
1907. In 1904, according to the 
comparative figures shown, Col- 
lier’s assumed a place at the head 
of all the magazines and main- 
tained it during the three stc- 
ceeding years. 





Tue Easter issue of the Sun- 
day School Times, dated April 4, 
contains 1,015 more lines of ad- 
vertising than the Easter issue of 
1907, and in fact carries more ad- 
vertising than any other issue of 
the paper during. the last seven 
years. The publishers state that 
from $20,000 to $25,000 in adver- 
tising has been refused annually 
for the last twenty-five years, on 
account of the strict rules re- 
garding the sort of copy that is 
admitted to the advertising col- 
umns. 








Printers’ INK is in receipt of 
a copy of the 1908 Directory of 
Advertisers, published by George 
McKittrick & Co., at 108 Fulton 
street, New York. The Direc- 
tory contains a list of general ad- 
vertisers, geographically arranged, 
with mention of the class of me- 
diums used and names of adver- 
tising managers and advertising 
agents through whom the _busi- 
ness is placed; an exhaustive list 
of trademarks, and the names of 
over 300 general advertising agen- 
cies. There is no. other work 
published which contains all of 
this information within one vol- 
ume. Its publishers state that the 
current issue has been thoroughly 
revised, and that numerous addi- 
tions have been made, especially 
as regards manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles and automobile acces- 
sories. 
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THe Times-Journal, of Ok'a- 
homa City, has been sold to Omer 
K. Benedict, until recently pub- 
lisher of the News-Republican, of 
Hobart, Okla. The paper will be 
issued in the evening, and will be 
known in the future as the Times. 
The Sunday morning edition will 
be discontinued. 








The imported 
Limericks in Limerick Contest 


New England j; having its run 
in New England. The Boston 
Post has been using it as a circu- 
lation builder for several months 
apparently with considerable suc- 
cess. 

One of the first business firms 
to adopt it is the Hallet & Davis 
Piano Co., of Boston. They ran 
large copy in the principal New 
England newspapers offering a 
$350 upright piano as the first 
prize, and additional prizes of 
credit certificates, good in part 
payment for a piano, in amounts 
ranging from $85 down to $30, 
the aggregate being $8,075. 

Here is the Limerick for the 
completion of which the prizes 
are offered: 

“What piano,” said Mrs. Brown, ‘shall 
buy?” 


I ? 
“A Hallet & Davis,” her friend gave 


reply. 
“My, isn’t it queer 
Everyone says, ‘No fear, 


Ce 


The evening after this an- 
nouncement appeared in_ the 
Providence Bulletin, the Shepard 
Company, one of the big depart- 
ment stores, devoted part of their 
space to the following rap: 


A lady a piano boughta— 
She paid twice the price 
ought to 
But a certificate fine 
For ten dollars or nine 
Brought the price down a little 
Ha! Ha! 

Whoever supplies the last word in 
the above limerick, can purchase a 
piano here for as low a price as any- 
one else. We do not increase the price 
of our pianos so as to provide rebates 
for certificates, or teachers’ commis- 
sions, or so as to make _ seemingly 
large allowances for pianos to be taken 
in exchange. But we are making a big 
success as piano dealers by our fair, 
business-like methods. 

ONE PRICE TO ALL—and that the 
lowest possible. Every piano marked 
in plain figures, Leading pianos of the 
world to choose from. 


that she 
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Dr, E. J. WHEELER, editor of 
Current Literature, addressed the 
New York Million Club last 
Thursday at its weekly luncheon 
upon the way the editor views the 
circulation promoter. 








Burt J. Paris, for the past 
year advertising manager of the 
Stevens-Duryea Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., has resigned to be- 
come advertising manager of the 
Stowell Mfg. Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. 





THe members of the advertis- 
ing class conducted during the 
past season by Frank L. Blanch- 
ard, at the 23d street Y. M. C. A. 
in New York, wound up its ses- 
sions last Wednesday with a din- 
ner at Reisenweber’s, 





W. H. Mortey, of St. Louis, is 
probably the first man to assume 
the title of the “follow-up man.” 
He acquired his practical knowl- 
edge of salesmanship on the road, 
and while he devotes his efforts to 
follow-up material for advertis- 
ers, he backs this up with some 
definite selling plan for direct 
orders and also to produce indi- 
rect sales. 





AN interest in the business of 
Emerson P. Harris, publisher’s 
broker, has been sold to F. A. 
Dibble, and the company has been 
incorporated as the Harris-Dibble 
Company. Mr. Dibble has been 
for some years the confidential 
representative of Mr. Harris and 
has a wide acquaintance among 
those who are likely to have deal- 
ings with the company. 

THE spring and summer cata- 
logue of Crawford Shoes is 
worthy of special notice on ac- 
count of the success attained in 
the reproduction of the various 
styles of shoes that the Eaton 
Company makes. The _ illustra- 
tions are silhouette half-tones 
printed over a tint block. A good 
quality of bond paper is used for 
the catalogue pages, the cover 
being of heavy calendered stock, 
with a three-color half-tone de- 


sign. 





W. E. Herman, Chicago, spe- 
cial representative, will move his 
office on May Ist to 112 Dear- 
born street. 





Tue force of the Curtis-New- 
hall Company, advertising agents, 


‘Los Angeles, has been recently 


augmented by the addition of 
William Cundiff to the art de- 
partment. 








Tue Larkin Company, of Buf- 
falo, last month issued the first 
number of a house organ, entitled 
the “Larkin Family Magazine.” The 
advertising manager—ior outside 
advertising - is solicited —an- 
nounces that the paper reaches 
“over 300,000 homes monthly, 
from which we receive $10 every 
few weeks.” The March issue 
has the advertising of Modern 
Priscilla, Model Incubators, Corn- 
ish Pianos and New Home Sew- 
ing Machines. 








MAx JAGERHUBER, almost a vet- 
eran newspaper man, after a re- 
tirement from business for over a 
year, has returned to the active 
management of Dry Goods and 
Toilettes, which have been under 
his management for many years. 
Mr. Jagerhuber was the founder 
of Dry Goods, and again became 
chief editor on the first of last 


month. With him is associated 
Lionel Kremer, a well known 
merchandising editor. The sub- 


scription price of Dry Goods has 
been reduced to $1 a year. 








Netson J. Peasopy, traveling 
representative of the London, 
Ont., Free tress, called upon the 
Little Schoolmaster last week. 
The Free Press issues a booklet 
showing the paper’s distribution, 
by towns. During the month of 
October, 1907, which was the 
period covered in the report, the 
average daily circulation was 
7,502 in the city and 11,505 out- 
side. The Free Press has the 
largest daily circulation in Can- 
ada, excepting the cities of Mon- 
treal, Toronto and Winnipeg. In 
western Ontario there is no paper 
which begins to compare with it 
in circulation. 
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In Ohio, the Ohio Farmer, 
published in Cleveland by the 
Lawrence Publishing Company, 
has the largest weekly circulation 
of any farm paper in the State. 


“Seven Steps and a Landing” 
is the title of an attractive bro- 
chure issued by Collier's Weekly. 
The purpose of the booklet is to 
show graphically the advance- 
ment of Collier’s in the amount 
of advertising carried each year 
from 1897 up to and including 
1907. In 1904, according to the 
comparative figures shown, Col- 
lier’s assumed a place at the head 
of all the magazines and main- 
tained it during the three suc- 
ceeding years. 








Tue Easter issue of the Sun- 
day School Times, dated April 4, 
contains 1,015 more lines of ad- 
vertising than the Easter issue of 
1907, and in fact carries more ad- 
vertising than any other issue of 
the paper during. the last seven 
years. The publishers state that 
from $20,000 to $25,000 in adver- 
tising has been refused annually 
for the last twenty-five years, on 
account of the strict rules re- 
garding the sort of copy that is 
admitted to the advertising col- 
umns. 

Printers’ INK is in receipt of 
a copy of the 1908 Directory of 
Advertisers, published by George 
McKittrick & Co., at 108 Fulton 
street, New York. The Direc- 
tory contains a list of general ad- 
vertisers, geographically arranged, 
with mention of the class of me- 
diums used and names of adver- 
tising managers and advertising 
agents through whom the _busi- 
ness is placed; an exhaustive list 
of trademarks, and the names of 
over 300 general advertising agen- 
cies. There is no. other work 
published which contains all of 
this information within one vol- 
ume. Its publishers state that the 
current issue has been thoroughly 
revised, and that numerous addi- 
tions have been made, especially 
as regards manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles and automobile acces- 
sories. 
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Tue Times-Journal, of Ok'a- 
homa City, has been sold to Omer 
K. Benedict, until recently pub- 
lisher of the News-Republican, of 
Hobart, Okla. The paper will be 
issued in the evening, and will be 
known in the future as the Times. 
The Sunday morning edition will 
be discontinued. 








The imported 
Limericks in Limerick Contest 


New England ij; having its run 


in New England. The Boston 
Post has been using it as a circu- 
lation builder for several months 
apparently with considerable suc- 
cess. 

One of the first business firms 
to adopt it is the Hallet & Davis 
Piano Co., of Boston. They ran 
large copy in the principal New 
England newspapers offering a 
$350 upright piano as the first 
prize, and additional prizes of 
credit certificates, good in part 
payment for a piano, in amounts 
ranging from $85 down to $30, 
the aggregate being $8,075. 

Here is the Limerick for the 
completion of which the prizes 
are offered: 

“What piano,” said Mrs. Brown, “shall 
buy?” 


I ? 
“A Hallet & Davis,” her friend gave 


reply. 
“My, isn’t it queer 
Everyone says, ‘No fear, 


COC eee reer emer ereeeeseeeeeees 


The evening after this an- 
nouncement appeared in the 
Providence Bulletin, the Shepard 
Company, one of the big depart- 
ment stores, devoted part of their 
space to the following rap: 


A lady a piano boughta— 
She paid twice the price that she 
ought to 
But a certificate fine 
For ten dollars or nine 
Brought the price down a little 
Ha! Ha! 

Whoever supplies the last word in 
the above limerick, can purchase a 
piano here for as low a price as any- 
one else. We do not increase the price 
of our pianos so as to provide rebates 
for certificates, or teachers’ commis- 
sions, or so as to make seemingly 
large allowances for pianos to be taken 
in exchange. But we are making a big 
success as piano dealers by our fair, 
business-like methods. 

ONE PRICE TO ALL—and that the 
lowest possible. Every piano marked 
in plain figures. Leading pianos of the 
world to choose from. 
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CoMMENCING April Ist the price 
of the Saginaw, Mich., Evening 
News was advanced to two cents 
a copy and ten cents a week. 


H. CrLareNce FisHer, special 
representative, with offices in New 
York and Chicago, has appointed 
James B. Fearon to assist him in 
taking care of his eastern busi- 
ness, which has developed rapid- 
ly in the last two years. 





S. P. Weston, for nearly nine 
years business manager of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, has re- 
signed and will enjoy a vacation 
of six months or a year, part of 
which, at least, will be spent in 
California, After that he will un- 
doubtedly return to Seattle, where 
he has private interests that will 
demand his entire attention. Mr. 
Weston’s work upon the Post- 
Intelligencer has been of a con- 
spicuously high order both as ad- 
vertising manager and later as 
business manager, and it is to be 
regretted that ill-health compels 
him to leave the newspaper field. 

——_+——_—_—— 
BUSINESS GOING OUT. 
The Hosner-Duryea Company, Roch- 


ester, N. Y., is asking for rates gen- 
erally. 


The H. E. Ayres Advertising Agen- 
cy, Boston, Mass., is asking rates gen- 
erally. 


The Boston News Bureau, Boston, 
is handling the account of the Miami 
Copper Company. 


Nelson Chesman, St. Louis, will use 
seventy-five hundred lines in a_ year 
for Dr. J. W. Kidd. ‘ 

The Massengale Agency, of Atlanta, 
is placing ten inches, two times, to ad- 
vertise Red Rock Ginger Ale. 


The American Newspaper  Associa- 
tion, New York, is doing some adver- 
tising through Frank Seaman. 


F,. A. Gray, Kansas City, is using 
five hundred lines mail-order copy in 
weekly papers for C. H. Gray. 


Miller & Company, of Toledo, are 
placing two hundred lines, one time, 
for the Joint Bureau of Publicity. 


The Blaine-Thompson Company, Cin- 
cinnati, is placing three thousand lines 
in a year for the Essex Company. 


The first 1908 contracts for Fels- 
Naptha are going out from the Ireland 
Advertising Agency, of Philadelphia. 


L. D. Morse, New York, is placing 
one hundred and fifty lines, one time, 
for the L. C. Page Company, of. Bos- 
ton. 


Some copy for the Kabo Corset 
Company, New York, is being put out 
by the Chas. Fuller Company, of Chi- 
cago. 


The Automatic Vending Company, 
of Detroit, is using twenty lines, tour 
times, through Russell M. Seeds, of 
indianapolis, 


The A. C. McClurg Company, Chi- 
cago, is using eighty lines, one time, 
through the Chas. H. Fuller Company, 
also of Chicago. 


The Horn-Baker Agency, Kansas 
City, is placing eighty-four lines, two 
times, for the Yukon Basin Gold 
Dredging Company. 


The Humphrey Agency, Boston, is 
putting out one hundred and_ forty 
lines, one time, for Chas. C. Clapp, 
financial, of Boston. 


Kastor & Sons, St. Louis, are put- 
ting out thirty- -five hundred lines in a 
year for the Delmar Company (Red 
Cross Supply Company). 


Albert Frank & Co., New York, are 
using twenty-one lines, three times a 
week, till-forbid, for the North German 
Lloyd trips to Norway. 


Ziekiel & Bernheim, Cincinnati, are 
putting out eighty lines, one time, 
through the Blaine-Thompson Com- 
pany, also of Cincinnati. 


The Edwin Schenell Agency, Bos- 
ton, is placing good-sized copy for the 
De Long Seaman Company, of Boston, 
to advertise ‘Crystal Sea Sardines.” 


Three inches, eight times, to dailies 
and Sunday papers, are going out di- 
rect from the “Climax Cleaner and 
Cleveland Paste Company, of Cleve- 
land. 


George Batten, New York, is placing 
five thousand lines in New England 
papers to advertise the “Beacon Shoe,” 
for the Hoyt Shoe Company, of Man- 
chester, N. H. 


The Shea-Bush Agency, of Brook- 
lyn, is sending out requests for rates 
on classified advertising to newspapers, 
and to magazines carrying that class 
of advertising. 


The Root Newspaper Association, 
New York, will use seven hundred and 
twenty- eight lines in| twenty-six inser- 
tions for the Lycoming Wireless Um- 
brella Company. 


Space varying from two to five and 
one-half inches, for three months, in 
daily and Sunday papers is being used 
by Nelson Chesman, St. Louis, for the 
National Toilet Company. 


Five thousand lines in one year is 
the space to be used for the Robt. 
Keith Furniture & Carpet Company, 
of Kansas City, by the Horn-Baker 
Agency, of the same city. 


The Horn-Baker Agency, Kansas 
City, is placing one hundred lines and 
one hundred and fifty lines, to be used 
alternately, every other day, till-forbid, 
for the Glasner-Barzen Company. 
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CREATING GOOD-WILL FOR 
PUBLIC SERVICE COR- 


PORATIONS. 
Two recent campaigns of daily 
newspaper advertising, under. 


taken by the Boston and New 
York street-car companies, indi- 
cate a new way of dealing with 
some of the troubles that beset 
public service corporations. 

In Boston, the street-car com- 
pany has been using paid space to 
teach drivers and automobilists 
the rules of the road, and to get 
the assistance of parents in keep- 
ing children from jumping onto 
its cars. In New York the new 
“Pay-as-you-enter” cars have 
been inaugurated with the aid of 
paid advertisements and system- 
atic circularizing, explaining the 
character of the service and ask- 
ing for the public's co-operation 
in making it a success. 

Few public service corporations 
are popular. Telephone compan- 
ies, railroad companies, street-car 
companies, gas and electric com- 
panies, seldom have any friends. 
The plain citizen who would ven- 
ture to say a good word for such 
a company among his friends 
would be set down as either 
feeble-minded or corrupt. 

Perhaps, though, such corpora- 
tions have exactly as. many 
friends as they deserve to have. 
For they have hardly taken prop, 
er measures to make them in the 
past. 

I do not mean that the average 
public service company is heed- 
less of public rights and comfort. 
Not at all. On the contrary, such 
organizations maintain complaint 
departments, and are usually 
anxious to rectify errors, Over, 
charges, incivility of employees, 
etc. Hauling every Tom, Dick 
and Harry, male and _ female, 
drunk and sober, who hails a 
street car, isn't just the most 
aristocratic, clean or congenial 
business in the world. Training 
$1.50-a-day conductors to be 
Chesterfields in their dealings 
with thirty-cent passengers is a 
problem so vast and_ heart-break- 
ing that I, for one, marvel that the 
average street-car service is as 
good as it is. 
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And so with other forms of 
public service. Whcn the New 
York gas companies, for instance, 
had to meet the law making 
eighty cents per thousand the 
universal rate for gas, they got 
an order from the court that per- 
mitted them to continue charging 
the old rate of one dollar until 
the law should be passed upon by 
the courts. Twenty cents of every 
dollar collected, though, is de- 
posited by order of the court 
granting this order, to be paid 
back to consumers if the eighty- 
cent law is confirmed, or to the 
companies if it is declared uncon- 
stitutional. Ninety-nine gas con- 
sumers out of every hundred, 
however, seem to fancy that this 
is a piece of piracy, pure and 
simple. Dozens of letters to this 
effect, written by readers, have ap- 
peared in New York daily papers. 
So far as I remember, there 
has been no attempt on the part 
of editors to explain that the 
practice is eminently fair. The 
problem is merely a matter of 
credits. If the companies charged 
only eighty cents and depended 
upon Tom, Dick and Harry to 
pay them the twenty cents addi- 
tional in case the law is invalidat- 
ed by the courts, where would 
they come out? To say nothing 
of such a vast problem in collec- 
tions, the accumulated _ back 
charges due from every gas con- 
sumer would send some humble 
families into bankruptcy, or de- 
prive them of gas forever. 

The new pay-as-you-enter street 
cars are perhaps the most en- 
lightened improvement made in 
street traffic in a decade. They 
do away with inconvenience, dis- 
comfort and downright indecen- 
cies of the present service. But 
they are also radically opposed to 
the street-traffic customs the pub- 
lic has become used to, and for 
that reason, when introduced in 
other cities of less magnitude than 
New York, and _ where traffic 
problems are infinitely simpler, 
have been a flat failure because 
the public did not understand 
what the company was aiming at, 
and did not co-operate to make 
the new idea run smoothly. 

The average  street-car com- 
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pany, confronted with the prob- vice is installed, only to break 
lem of instilling such an idea into down before public ignorance. 

the popular mind, usually pub- The New York authorities, as 
lishes a formal order headed will be seen from the large ad- 
“Notice to Passengers,” and vertisement reproduced, went at 
couched in the fearfully official the matter intelligently, with 
and obscure language of the di- humanly interesting copy, illus- 
vision superintendent. Then the trated with a diagram. In addi- 





Floor Plas of PayAs-You Enter-Car. 











The arrows indicate the direction of movement of passengers 
when entering or leaving the Cak 


To The Public 


Beginning on Sunday, March 22nd, 1908, the “‘Pay-as-you-enter” cars will be placed in service: 
on the Fourth and Madison Avenue Line, 

The operation of this type of car means safety, comfort and convenience to the passenger. 
It is confidently believed that the expenditure of one million and a half dollars to make this experi- 
ment will be justified by the increase in travel due to moré comfortable and more rapid transporta- 
tion, the decrease in damage arid personal injury claimis because of the greater safety, and the more, 
thorough collection of fares, 

The conductor remains on the rear platform and can always see the ‘tear step. Passengers 
may thus board or alight in safety, The motorman controls the front exit, eliminating danger at! 
that point. 

The observance of the following requirements will facilitate the successful operation of the cars:: 


4. Enter at rear by the step marked “Entrance.” 
2. Have exact fare ready. 

3. Pass quickly into the car. 

4. Presse electric button once as signal to stop. 
S. Request transfer when paying fare. 


At night a colored signal will indicate the destination of car, as follows: 





NORTHBOUND. SOUTHBOUND, 
Blue light, 135th Street. Brooklyn Bridge. 
Yellow light, 116th Street. Broome or Canal Streets. 
Green light, . 86th Street. Astor Place. 
Red light, Not carrying passengera. Not carrying passengera, 


RECEIVERS OF NEW YORK CITY RAILWAY 60. 








local newspapers turn their star 
reporters and funny artists onto 
the job, write articles about the 
new service that are assumed to 
be humorous, and that certainly 
are masterpieces of misunder- 
standing. And then the new ser- 


tion to large space taken in all 
New York dailies, handsome 
booklets, showing many photos of 
the new cars, were mailed to lists 
of residents along the lines on 
which the pay-as-you-enter cars 
were first put into operation, 





~. 
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In Boston, too, the company’s 
newspaper advertising has been 
of the same heart-to-heart nature, 
plainly setting before newspaper 
readers some of the problems that 
keep traffic managers awake 
nights, bring complaints and dam- 
age suits, and make a service cor- 
poration stand for an oppressor 
in the public mind. Simple rules 
for avoiding accidents were 
printed: 

BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY 

COMPANY. 





To Parents and Others Having the 
Care or Custody of Children. 


Safety of operation is the paramount 
aim of the management of this com- 
pany in its efforts to make the service 
on its system satisfactory. A _ large 
portion of the accidents that occur, 
especially those to children, are due to 
causes—such as jumping on cars to 
“catch” a ride, running in front of 
cars, putting things on the rail and the 
like—causes which the company and its 
employees cannot control, 

At best, every moving vehicle, 
whether carriage, wagon, automobile or 
street car, is a source of possible in- 
jury to careless users of the highway. 
Moreover, streets in which the traffic 
is considerable or where rapidly mov- 
ing vehicles are habitually run, are not 
safe playgrounds for children who, 
while engrossed in play, often run sud- 
denly and unexpectedly into or direct- 
ly in front of cars and teams and are 
injured or killed in spite of every cf- 
fort that can be made to save them. 

Parents and others concerned should 
require their children not only not to 
“catch” rides, etc., but to avoid road- 
ways in which there is evident danger 
from passing street cars. 

The company is unsparing in its ex- 
penditures and unceasing in its efforts 
to promote the safety of its patrons 
and of others using the streets where 
its cars are run, but it cannot control 
the action of children and of other 
ersons using these streets, This can 
4 done only by individuals. The com- 
pany points out the danger and ap- 
peals to the public for co-operation in 
protecting the lives and persons of 
those whose tender years and lack of 
judgment render them but partly cap- 
able of caring for themselves. 

Boston Eevatep Rattway Co. 


BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 





‘To Owners and Persons in Charge of 


Vehicles, 


The management of this company 
asks the co-operation of owners and 
persons in charge of vehicles using the 
public highways to prevent collisions 
and accidents to persons using the 
streets. 

Motormen are governed by rules 
ibased upon an experience of more tLan 


half a century. If these rules were 
always strictly observed accidents would 
seldom occur. Motormen are carefully 
instructed and trained and are held 
strictly to account. 

If drivers of vehicles would observe 
corresponding rules, it is believed that 
collisions would be reduced to almost 
none. Many accidents would never take 
place if either the motorman or the 
driver was alert to his duties. 

The following rules for drivers are 
suggested: 

1. Never cross a highway without 
first making sure that there is no other 
vehicle near enough to cause a col- 
lision. 

2. Never turn suddenly onto a track 
when a car is approaching from either 
direction, 

3. Always cross streets and turn 
corners at a moderate rate of speed. 

4. In turning into another street, do 
not “cut the corner,” but make a full 
turn, keeping as far as possible to the 
right. 

5. Be sure your horse is, or engine 
and brakes are, under perfect control, 
especially where the streets are crook- 
ed; where the view is obstructed; or 
when passing cars which passengers are 
entering or leaving. 

6. Remember that a street car is 
confined to the track and that the 
motorman cannot turn out or stop his 
car instantly when “cut off.” 

7- Do not rely upon the motorman 
to save you from the consequences of 

our own carelessness. He may not 
able to do so, 

_8. Where grocdaatie, keep on the 
right side of the road, and as far 
from the track as safety requires. 

9g. Never turn upon a track in front 
of a car without first signaling the 
motorman your intention in time for 
him to make it safe for you to do so 
without risk. 

., 10. _Remember that constant vig- 
ilance is the — of safety. 
Boston Exevatep RAILway Co, 


Public service companies spend 
money freely for advertising that 
will bring new business, Tele- 
phone and illuminating corpora- 
tions in particular are among the 
best patrons of newspapers. 
Spending money in  advertise- 
ments to create good-will, how- 
ever, is a comparatively new de- 
parture, 

There is good reason why such 
announcements should become 
more numerous. For one thing, 
the public is likely to place more 
faith in announcements that the 
company prints in paid space than 
in any other form of publicity. 
Officials know how little reliance 
is placed on letters written to the 
newspapers by themselves, deny- 
ing unjust charges of extortion or 
incivility. Denials and statements 
in news articles, after accidents, 
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do little good, either. The public 
concludes that the company is 


“talking for publication.” “Such 
talk costs nothing” is the belief 
of Tom, Dick and Harry. 

But when information is print- 
ed in paid space, it looks intrin- 
sically important, and worth read- 
ing. People know that. advertis- 
ing costs money. They are used 
to seeing advertised statements 
faithfully carried out by other ad- 
vertisers. The very novelty of 
such announcements gives them 
wide circulation. The copy that a 
corporation pays for must express 
its real policy. And, finally, when 
the company writes its own state- 
ments and prints them in paid 
space, the errors of the fool re- 
porter and caricaturist are elim- 
inated, It gets directly at the pub- 
lic, and succeeds in saying what 
it wants to say. 

——_+o>___——_— 


SAN FRANCISCO CONDI- 
TIONS. 


S. N. Wood & Co. are probably 
the largest advertisers in San 
Francisco, and on this account a 
report of business conditions by 
Robert Reinhart, their advertising 
manager, will be _ interesting, 
especially to advertising men in 
the East. Mr. Reinhart said re- 
cently to a Printers’ INK rep- 
resentative : 

“San Francisco is on the verge 
of the brightest time in its his- 
tory. In comparison with any 
other city in the country, San 
Francisco has fared better during 
this financial panic, its inhabitants 
have suffered less—its merchants 
have done better. Even during 
the money stringency, work on 
the buildings that were under 
way was not held up and _ all 
labor was kept busy. Since the 
return of better conditions, hun- 
dreds of new buildings have been 
started and the city is once more 
flourishing in the old way. 

“The merchants of San Fran- 
cisco are confident of a heavy 
spring and fall trade, and have 
bought accordingly.” 

Mr. Reinhart, when asked re- 
garding San Francisco newspa- 
pers, said, “Being the largest ad- 
vertisers in the city we have had 
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cause to use the papers in many 
different ways and we have al- 
ways found the Bulletin and Call 
the best paying mediums. It 
would hardly be fair to speak of 
the comparative amount of busi- 
ness transacted in the city this 
“year and last. A year ago people 
were virtually without any mer- 
chandise, having lost all in the 
catastrophe and the _ insurance 
money was just being paid, and 
naturally business was even great- 
er than in a normal year. This 
year we have had a financial 
panic all over the country, but 
even comparing this year with 
last the loss is only eighteen per 
cent. This is due to the fact that 
sO many more people are living 
here now and so much more work 
goes on. This spring, which 
promises to be a normal one, 
will bring business fifty per cent 
above last spring. Never in the 
history of San Francisco have we 
looked forward to more activity 
and more prosperity. The many 
reports that are going out broad- 
cast regarding hard times in 
California are malicious and ir- 
relevant. There is absolutely no 
foundation whatsoever to them. 
San Francisco is growing, and 
growing by leaps and bounds. In 
less than three years it will be 
greater than ever.” 
ee 
HUMBLE PIE, 
New York, March 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Talking of conceit—Well! Well! 


26, 1908. 


If there is anything—anybody—any 
profession that has more nerve and 
gall and swelled heads than the ad- 


vertising profession it 
discovered. 

Every time you pick up the Novelty 
News, and Profitable Advertising and 
the Advertising Man’s Magazine—and 
sometimes Printers’ INk, and a _ host 
of others, and read the ‘“cocksure” 
opinions and “Braggoisms” of all the 
would-be first rate addists, you get a 
pain in the cerebellum. fe 

Now, I do not mean every one—just 
the fellow who knows. so much about 
advertising and human ,nature, etc., 
etc., that he can’t restrain airing his 
opinions and scattering advice where- 
ever he goes. You’d think he -knew 
so much and could write such _tre- 
mendously wonderful stuff that he 
could pull orders from a_grave-yard 
and inquiries from the Sphinx, 

Tone down—Tone down—Don’t 
overdo it. Fish stories are all right— 
Yours truly, 
Josepu §. Epetman. 


has yet to be 


for Fridays. 
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Is there any better place? 


| 
Is there any place so good for general 
advertisers to spend their money as 4 


in a city where there are many thou- 


sands of intelligent, skilled workmen, THE MAGAZINE 
and where there are many churches, 

schools, theatres—and no saloons, OF PACIFIC AND 
Where the great mass of the people THE FAR WEST. 


live well, dress well, spend liberally 
and read the newspapers omniver- 


Sry cxty oe the — ACTUAL 
Brockton CIRCULATION 
Massachusetts APRIL, 1908 


A place that the late financial panic 
touched very lightly indeed, and 
where business goes right along the ; ’ 


year around, The 
Send for Sworn Statement, 


Brockton Enterprise 
Rates and Letters from 


now in its twenty-seventh year, is 


printing over twelve thousand copies | 

daily. It is the HOME paper of S A’ TISFIED 
wang pan! “Yo a —_ 
amount of trade. Its one price flat 

rate of thirty cents an inch, for any ADVER ] ISERS. 
amount of space for any length of 
time, enables strangers to do business 








on equal terms with all others, and 948 Flood Building 
does away with dickering over rates, 2 
Think it over, SAN FRANCISCO. 














FOR PREMIUMS USE 


GENUINE 


te ROGERS & BRO. Ad. 


(TRADE MARK) 


SPOONS, FORKS, HNIVES, ETC. 





The “Star” brand is one of the best known in the market, established more than fifty 
years. Ask tor “ Proposition A.’’ Every article bearing the above trade mark is 
made and guaranteed by 


ROGERS @ BROTHER, Waterbury, Conn. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor. 
reermetated 
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Forty Years 


Advertising Agent 
By George P. Rowell 





The first authentic history and ex- 
haustive narrative of the develop- 
ment and evolution of American 
advertising as a real business force. 

The remainder of the edition 
(published last year) is now offered 
for sale. About 600 pages, 5 x 8, 
set in long primer, with many ha!f- 
tone portraits. Cloth and gold. 
Price $2, prepaid. 


The Printers’ Ink Pub. Co. 
10 Spruce St., New York 








The live and wide-awake 
“nig has money to spend 


for his own needs and those 
of the members of his 
family, and he spends it. 


CASE 
AND 
COMMENT 


is closely read by lawyers 
who are progressive and up- 
to-date—30,000 of them read 
it every month. The infer- 
ence is plain. 


CASE AND COMMENT 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


GEORGE S. KRANTZ 


Eastern Representative 


toz2 West 14TH St., New York City 














214 S. Main Street, 


WHY MY CLIENTS 
ARE SUCCESSFUL. 


With rare exceptions I make sure that all my clients’ 
follow-up work is re-inforced with some practical selling 
plan or scheme to give every inquiry the greatest possible 
value—that’s why my clients are successful. A single order 
per inquiry is not my aim, but the “‘ hatching” of a whole 
batch from a few by some carefully devised plan is always 
my object. Read my offer again. 


If your “follow-up” is not pulling, mail me your 
literature for advice and comment free. If your sales 
department is weak—write me. Feel free to ask any 
questions you wish—there’s no ubligation incurred. 


My past success warrants the statement that I can in- 
crease your sales. Why not put me to the test ? 


W. H. MORLEY, 


“THE FOLLOW-UP MAN,” 









St. Louis, Mo. 
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An Exact 


Science— 


More and more is advertising 
coming to be an exact science. 
There is just the right adver- 
tising medium for every pur- 
pose, for every kind and grade 
of merchandise. If the prob- 
lem is ‘How to reach the 
greatest number of the better 
class of homes with the least 


waste of circulation”’— 


Use 
SCRIBNERS 
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Story of “Waterman’s Ideal” 


Mr. Waterman—head of’ the L. E. Waterman Company, makers of Water~ 
man’s Ideal Fountain Pens—spends over One Hundred Thousand Dollars a year 
for advertising space and tells a most interesting story in his advertising. 

Mr. Waterman says that “ Beginning with a stock in a little case in the back 
of a cigar stand, in one of the old-time office’ buildings of New Yosk, and an 
initial advertising expenditure of $62.50, backed always, from the inception of 
the article, by the-very, highest grade materials and workmanship that money can 
buy, the business has grown to be one of the greatest American manufacturing 

He also says that “The business now requires two’ buildings comprising 
31,000 square feet of floor space, on one of the most important business corners 
in the world—known as *The Pen Corner’—supported by branch stores in the 
leading cities of the United States and Canada, and throughout Europe and 
South America, in connection with the producing facilities of immense gold pen 
and rubber factories.” 

In 1907 pens to the value of Two and One-Half Million Dollars were 


sold by the Waterman Company and Mr. Waterman states that “Undoubtedly, 


‘the enormous success of Waterman’s Ideal is due to its merit, together with fair 


and honest business methods with the public and trade, backed by good and 
continuous advertising.” 

To have the advertising of Waterman’s Ideal. Fountain Pen reach pen users, 
however, it must appear in magazines read ‘by the right ‘people, 

And here is what Mr. Waterman writes~ 


MR. C. C. VERNAM, 
- General Manager, Ainslee’s Magazine, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: — 


The class of people reached by AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE ‘hats always interested us. 
’ We sell Waterman's Ideal largely through stationers and newsdealers and, from them; we 
9 Seaplane ng aa that read qnd buy the general magazines, also-buy and reed AINSLEE’S, 

und that its popularity 

We might remark ches the this Trade, who sell these monthly magazines; keep decidedly in touch 
with our general magazine advertising. The same conditions we find to apply largely to the 
POPULAR MAGATINE and SMITH'S. 

am this information and previous success; we will aT decide one upon “ THE 
POPULA R TRIO,” for the Mey ae pene re value being $1800.00—and our full inside space 
for the the year. y rol 

‘ours very truly, 
L, E. WATERMAN CO., 


F. D. WATERMAN, Pres’t. 





¢ 





€ 
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Why Told in“ The Popular Trio” 


In looking up facts about advertising in “The Popwar Tro, Mr. Waterman 

found that a Clothing maker had secured more inquiries from his advertising in 

Ainslee’s during one month thar: from advertising in all other magazines combined. 

r. Waterman also found that a maker of Fur Garments, ranging in price 

from $25.00 to $5,000.00, had secured more results from Ainslee’s than from 
any other magazine. 

Safety Razor maker has gotten more inquires, made more sales and 

‘realized more profits from a half page advertisement in Ainslee’s than from his 

ising in any other magazine. 

A Teacher of Advertising. using Popular Magazine constantly, finds it, cons 
oar his ‘bess producer.’’ 

A Diamond Importer—using, thirty-seven different magazines for his adver- 
tising — —finds Popular Magazine “‘the leader’’ of the list, while Ainslee’s stands 
“seventh” and res s is ‘‘twelfth."” 

A School of Correspondence using all three magazines of “The Popular 
Trio’ ~Ainslee’s, Popular and Smith's—enrolls more pupils and takes in more 
cash as a result, than from advertising in any other three magazines. 

facts—and his own experience—prove to Mr. Waterman that the 


‘magazines of ‘‘ The Popular Trio”’ reach people who buy fountain pens. 


Ainslee’s . . 250,000 copies per month 
Popular , . =. copies per month 
Smith’s - + 150,000 copies per month 

Total . 730,000 copies per month 


$540.00 per page is the advertising rate for all three of these magazines 
combined— figuring 74 cents per page per t of ci 

Compare this very low rate with the rate, per page per thousand of circu- 
lation, of other magazines and you will see that the magazines of ‘‘ The Popular 
Trio” reach the greatest number, af buyers at the lowest comparative cost 

these facts interest you—as an advertiser ? 

Do you beheve that NOW 1s the time to advertise—also to forego prefer- 
ences and ‘be influenced by actual values, costs and results, in selecting the 
magazines you advertise in? 

You can have'a/! the facts about‘ The Popular Trio’ for the asking. 


Whe mao 


General Manager 
7th Ave. and 15th St., New York City 
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EGINNING 
B Thursday, Febru- 
ary 6th, we in- 
creased the facili- 
ties of our Art Depart- 
ment by the addition of a 
night staff. This night 
staff is adequate in num- 
bers, experience and ver- 
satility, to maintain the 
standard of quality asso- 
ciated with 
the name of 














factory service, and to se- 
cure whatever he may 
need for inspection in the 
morning, or for shipment 
out of town that same 
night. 


It should be stated that _ 


the establishment of this 
night staff is not an ex- 
periment, but is made 
necessary by the con- 
stantly in- 
creasing 


The Eth- pressure 
ridge Com- upon the 
pany in the resources of 
minds of our Art 
the adver- Depart- 
tising pub- ment. 
lic. Atatime 
The ad- when _ busi- 
vertiser, or ness in gen- 
the adver- eral is not 
tising agent in a partic- 
who finds ularly flour- 
himself at ishing con- 
the close of dition a de- 


business, or 

during the 

evening, to be in imme- 
diate and urgent need of 
a finished drawing or a 
series of rough sketches, 
will now have a place to 
turn for prompt and satis- 


mand of 

this nature 
and extent constitutes 
an impressive and sig- 
nificant tribute to the 
character of our work 
and the results which it 
produces. 








THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY 


4) UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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The Goodfriend Brothers’ jew- 
elry advertisement here repro- 
duced is not a particularly artis- 
tic piece of patchwork. A design 
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OMMERCIAL , 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 


d f Printers’ Ink will Receive F Cc 
Randers of Geinsee AP. tater See ast saan 
































Nel 


used for advertising purposes 
should possess one, if not all, of 
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three qualities. It should be per- 

tinent, or artistic, or striking. 
Subjected to this test, the 

Goodfriend design fails to meet 








ART CRITICISM 





any of these cardinal require- 
ments. 

The design marked No, 2 has 
the merit of being strong and 
striking—and it “hangs together.” 

* * * 

Here is another jewelry adver- 
tisement, in which the artist has 
given free play to his more or 
less nimble fancy. 

The keynote to the advertise- 
ment being “rock bottom prices,” 
the picture shows the bottom of 
the sea covered with a thick de- 
posit of glittering jewels. To 
carry out this sparkling conceit 
half of the entire space is sur- 
rendered—there really isn’t much 
room for anything else, 

It is often the case that a 








ROCK BOTTOM PRICES ON 
DIAMONDS 





3 


Cross & BEGUELIN 


Importers and Cutters of Diamonds ana Precious Stones 


10 Ree to Mote paris =. | Tete §=— 31 Maiden Lane. NEw YORK 











clever idea is worth half or more 
than half of the entire space oc- 
cupied by the advertisement, but 
this hardly seems to be one of 
that class. 

* * * 

Still another jewelry advertise- 
ment—that of Kirchner & Renich 
—is shown as typical of the old- 
fashioned business card, orna- 
mented by a few frills and-furbe- 
lows. This type of advertise- 
ment is still used for the purpose, 
as we are so often told, of “keep- 
ing our name before the public.” 
Many millions used to be spent. 
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annually for this one purpose, but 
the fact that it never sold enough 
goods to pay for the space is 








S| WE RETURN ALL REPAIR WORK {& 
SAME DAY AS RECEIVED 








slowly but surely making this ex- 

pensive and unproductive form of 

advertising extremely unpopular. 
x x * 

It is to be hoped that the sable 

twins who so intelligently and in- 

geniously advertise the merits of 








With two distinct, positive 
and simullancous sparks in- 
side the. cylinder, insuring an 
intensified spark and quick 
positive ignition. One spark 
Sa; being good, (wo must be befter. 


Price by mail, prepaid, 
61.25. 
















(A S\_Halt-in. standard thread. 
Made by 


TWO SPOT MFG. CO. 


66 Centre Street CANASTOTA, N. Y. 





Gold Dust will not chance to see 
the distressing parody embodied 
in this “Two-Spot Plug” adver- 
tisement. 

The article advertised may be 
most meritorious, but -“Two- 
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Spot” admirably fits this piece of 
copy—the deuce being the lowest 


and most negligable card in the 
whole deck. 
* * * 

This Coates Flexible Trans- 
mission advertisement is typical 
-of an interesting class of pub- 
licity—interesting for what it 


tries to do and fails to do. 
A large number of advertisers 
of mechanical devices of this 














kind evidently construct their 
copy with the sole purpose of 
getting a picture of their ma- 
chine, its name, the purpose for 
which it is used, and the name 
and address of the company into 
as small a space as possible. 

The trade papers are full 
this class of advertising. 

It achieves a certain purpose, 
but it does not pay except in 
very rare instances, for the rea- 
son that no space is devoted to 
an explanation of the distinctive- 
ness or superiority of the article 
advertised. 

It would be far better to do 
that than to show the picture. 

4 

A NEW corporation known as 
the Technical Publishing Com- 
pany has been formed in Chicago 
to publish the Practical En- 
gineer, which has been published 
in Philadelphia. The officers of 
the new company are E. R. Shaw, 
president; Arthur L. Rice, treas- 
urer and managing editor; 
Charles S. Clarke, secretary. Un- 
til the combination of Power and 
the Engineer Mr. Shaw was the 
representative of the Engineer in 
the East. 


of 





—< + 


Rosert MacQuorp, New York, 
special representative, has opened 
offices in the World Building, 
with the following papers on his 
list: Charlotte, N. C., Observer; 
Raleigh. N. C., Evening Times; 
Greenville, S. C., News; Lincoln, 
Neb., Star; Charlotte, N. C., 
Evening Chronicle, and the Fall 
River, Mass., Herald, 











“ 
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J. N. Hoveuton, formerly with 
the New York American, is now 
representing the Merrill Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York. 





H. Powerit Rees, Limited. 
Advertising and Commercial Agents. 
Lonpon, Mar, 25, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Dear Si1r—In a recent issue of 
Printers’ INK an article by Mr. James 
H. Collins mentioned the fact that we 
are the advertising agents in Great 

jritain of the J. B. Williams Co. 
While this is a fact, it is true that up 
to the date of the appearance of the 
article we had not commenced the 
execution of any work for that con- 
cern, This being the case you will 
understand our wonder at Mr. Collins 
mentioning the B. Williams Co. 
only, when our similar connection with 
Messrs. Armour & Co., for many years, 
would seem to be a more salient point 
of recognition toa visitor from the 
United States interested in advertising 
matters. 

We may be pardoned for mention- 
ing that the firms we have named are 
not the only ones of world wide repute 
who are clients of this agency, for 
example they include Messrs. Cadbury 
sros., Messrs. Bass & Co., Messrs. 
Henry C. Stephens, whose inks are 
known in all quarters, of the globe, 
and other firms of similar standing in 
the commercial world, but less likely to 
be known in the United States. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. Powett Rees. 








Advertisements. 





Aivertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost twenty 
cents a line or forty dollars a paye (800 lines) 
Sor each insertion, $10.40 a line per year, Five 
per cent discount muy be deducted if payment 
accompanies copy and order for insertion 
and ten per cent - 5 Lapin contract Roy - 
wholly in 
demanded foran adr MK ne andgranted, 
double price will be charged. 
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GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties;25¢ com. 
3samples, 10c. J.C. KENYON, Owego, N.Y. 


» HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper ‘in America by more t/ 
100,000 copies per day. 


R. = SUR ORES — Are you carrying your 
re of the foreign advertising that is 
ry your city? | If not, write “SPECIAL 
coming ” care Printers’ Ink. 


A N ADVERTISING MANAGER, employed bya 
large establishment, wants to write copy 

larly f for a limited-number of advertisers. 
Addr dress ‘APPLETON,” care Printers’ Ink. 





APABLF Printer or poet gee - Circula- 
tion Man. with me an secure 
rs Rg in the best publish ng proposition in 


Present owner of stock in this concern has left 
the State, and offers itat about half tne actual 
value as show statements. Write at once to 
J. a. GIPSON, well, Idaho, 


y= MAN having completed a course in 
ad-writing, is in a p position te plan and pro-° 
duce ak gee adverti x Will, Ne ens _ 
Pe ~~ Sapa advertisers, “ E, 
nters’ 


W sell oe vous brains, Twelve oiices, , serving 
employers. nings for Newspa 
Magazine and Advertising men in all seumenes. 
rite or call nearest office. HAPGOODS, 305 
Broadway, New York. or 1010 Hartford Building, 
Chicago. 


ANTED—Hustling solicitor in Eastern terri- 

tory to call ae ge tew prospective adver- 

tisers for a large ne, We open k class journal; 

—_— Feaui re but a few 

hours each day. “C. M.,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





eo traveling sioaviation and sub- 
scription repreeemaive by the publisher 
of two leading monthly trade journals. ix- 
clusive field and good territory. ‘This is an op- 
portunity for a good man to make > in- 
come Address replies to Box “*P, “. ‘al 
Printers’ lnk. 


APS MAN of 12 years’ experience, 
East and West, both as solicitor a mana- 


ger, seeks advertis: ing management of daily 
paper Gesteakey i one in veicher Ww aahington. Srenes 
or California),where salary and stock 
interest wi 1i make him a fixture, 4 More 8.,” 
Printers’ Ink, 





OSITIONS NO\V OPEN—For adv. solicitor,Vt., 
20; ie $35; N. Y., $26; Ind. $30; circuln- 
, $30-40; sporting editor, Nor h- 

west, $30; ae editor, Mass., $20; editor, Ohio, $2; 
job foreman. non- oe ct., bm 0; news foreman, 


—. Ja., also reper: motte one 
rs. Free oklet. VRNALD 8 Ba SPAPER 
MEN'S EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass, 


nga | MANAGER wants to make a 
bhange. Thorovgh sy cxperteneed in plan- 

ning and executing advertising es wri- 
ting designing magazine, newspaper a‘ d 
ane paper ads, booklets, follow-up matter, also 
engraving, printing, etc. Strong copy opel 


Can fuverintend, pints ois plant end uy all = 
ve! ng an: n lo 
erences. a ed Bo 3080, Do Boston. 





DVERTISING MANAGER— Rare Medical, 
Pharmaceutical, Dietetic and general pe 
nical knowledge of authoritative character, co: 
ag with years of saeed promotes with high 
b+ aap to the class; will consider 
desirable pening. Successfal orl te copy 
built on eos yale s ene us sent . forceful. un- 
beckneved methods. “ARMA VIRUM- 
QUE,” care Printers’ 


Ave: SENSE” MAGAZINE and “ DOLLANS 
ENSE one Hunter’s t book) 
should ey y every advertiser and mail. 
order denier. ‘Dee een, School ” in exist- 
ence. Year’s ae een pe and “Dollars & Sense,” 
60 cents; comple oa of m ne free. 
ERTL eres? AGAZINE, 
637 Century Building. 
Kansas City, Missouri, 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
of ability who seek positions as adwriters 


and ad managers should uve t pear col- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the busin journal for 
advertisers, published weekly at 0 proce Si... 


New York. Such advertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per live, six words to tne line. T- 
RR8’ INK ts the best. school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing advertisers 
than any other publication in the United States. 


ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qual 
{ty for ready positions at $25 a week and over, io 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
a One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
and any number earn $1, The bert 
Siechine adwriter in New York owes bis suc- 
cess within a _ months to my teachings. De- 
mana exceeds ik 
GEORGE HI OWELL Advertising and Purt- 
ness Expert, 768 Metropolitan Annex, New York, 
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Lt EXPERT who is writing 65,000 letters 
yearly that —_ an avernge of $3.00 each for 
a manufacturer, derires to locate in the 
esign and write ce.talogs. Good reason 

for wanting tochange. Hizuest references given. 
vor further particulars and samples of work 


ress, 
5: ee ” care Box 233, 
Sidney, Ohio. 


- ++ 
DISTRIBUTING AGENCY. 


DISTRIBUTING 


We have a corps of competent, efficient men in 
every State of the Union, and will do any of the 
following work for pee sible firms at the 
most reasonable prices 

Distributing edvertiing matter, 

Samples. 

Coliect names and addresses of any trade, 
class or aig or of sufferers from any 
diseases; 01 ‘yhae who make a hobby or spe- 
cialty of i.ny 

Give your advertising to a responsible firm. 

Look us up in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. 

These are conpenemle men not bo: 
vouch for their ability oe 


Their names and iaiosinte will be furnished 
on request. 


THE BODKIN SERVICE, VanB 
bore Bisse Chie anBuren and Dear. 


————_+e > 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 

4 O’GORMAN AGENCY, 1 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. Medical Journal advg. exclusively. 


Auer Aye m3 bs CU., 25 broad Street. N. Y. 
General Advertising’ Agents. Kstablishea 
1872. Chicago. Boston. l’hiladelphia. Advertis- 
ingof all kinds placed in every part of the world. 


ANUFACTUREKS’ Al VERTISING BUREAU, 

237 Broad way (opp. P. O.). New York. Ads 

in the TRADE xe Bu ALS our specialty. 
Benj. R. Western, Propr. E: Est. 1877. Bookiet. 


SPECIAL SERVICE SYSTEM 
FOR ADVERTISERS 


We would like to tell yon how 






you how this system applied to 
owt advertising will help you. 
nigga ~ only a stamp to ask 

e plan, prepare an 
= = Advertising that 
singe 5 results — results 
that = tee Sank. In- 
dividual special 
Service em client. 
Do you want that t kind ! Write 
nearest office to-day. 


WHITE'S CLASS ADVER- 
TISING CO. 
118 W. Jackson, 


hieago. 
150 Nassau Street, 
N. ¥. City. 
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COIN CARDS. 


3% 1.000 Less for more;any printin 
8 THE GOIN WRAPPER Co,. Detroit, Mic 


MAILING MAC: MACHINES. S. 


HE DICK M tony ore HLESS MAILER. rn a and 
quickest. F. J. V. NTINK, 
Mfr., 178 hy a, saftaio. ° ‘sing 





AD WRITING. 
“Let us help to 
make your 
Sales Record climb 


We put a bushel 
of persuasion into 
a peck of words. 
Make us make good! 


We write ads, book- 
lets, catalogs, folders, 
form letters, etc. 


Right Advertising Co. 
Box 86, Easton, Pa. 


SALES 
RECOAD 























FOR SALE. 


OR SALE—To seitle an estate, daiiy news- 
paper and job office. establizhed 60 years, 
near Pittsburg. Splendid oS apnoea fe for hagtier 
with small capital. dress “ 8, 
Neville St., E. Steers bs 


+o 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY, 


Pore LY ios two-revolution press. Why 
pay $1,800 for a modern high-class press. 
when we ots furnish a thoroughly overhauled 
up-to-date Optimus for $1,000. Looks like new: 
will wear like new; peactically Ais a ot as new. 

THE RATHBUN & a 

All eee of Printers’ Nechine: y. 

33 to Gold Lito be New York City. 


PUBLISHING I BUSINESS OPPORTUNI- 
TES 








Ht. BULLETIN 
blishing peypertics, 
Just about to be issued. 
Refers to »perties om 
in value all the way from 
$2 0C0 to $700,000. Ask for 
A copy. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 
Brokers in Publisbing Property, 
253 Broadway, New York. 
—_——_+-o-— 


CYLINDFR PR PRESSES. 


N° cylinder press can ss cun compare for register 
oe or distribution with a stop cylinuer 


Pir. you have a beavy line of work that requires 

perfect register on solid forms, no press wil! do 
The job half so well. 

this press has six furm rollers and cylirder 
fountain distribution; also roller trip. It was 
rebuilt to pr.nt the ‘Amcrican Type Fourders 
Co. handsome oe book, Cost new $4,500; 
we will install same for $1.000 cash or upon 
liberal terms. CONNER, FLNDLER & CO., New 
York City. 


. 


INDEX CARDS. 


) ba CARDS for all Cabinets. Get our prices 
and samples. THE BLAIR PRINTING CO., 
912 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


— +r — 
PRINTING. 


OU share with us the economy of our oca- 
tion. Our facilities insure perfect work, 
Vrompt estimates on letter-heads; factory forms 
and booklets in large sa THE BOULTON 
PRESS, drawer 98, Cu 











send $1 for Davids’ Practical Letterer, coraplete in- 
structions in Commercial Lettering with ‘brush or pen; 


ractical 


hints on photo-engraving and designing ; 


rae good show card work. This took contains 
much information of great value to advertisers, 


THADDEUS DAVIDS CO. 127 William St., New York, EstTasi'snep 1825, 























tnd 
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PATENTS, 


memPATENTS that PROTEC Tame 
Our % books for Inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. &. & A.B. LACEY 
Washington, b.C, Eatab. 1869. 








———__ +o 
ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


HE SATURDAY EVENING POST covers 
every State and Territory. 


she i LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL is the greatest 
advertising medium in the world. 


Mh last issue of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory shows the Troy (Ohio) Rvcorp had 
anaverage circulation of - 1,210 copies for 1906. 


HA LET TO LLF-TONES. 


wt RITE for samples and and prices, STANDARD 
ENGRAVING CO., 560 7th Ave., New York. 


hee nwerere - HAUK-TONE TONES. 
4. $1; 4x5, $1.60, 
a... hy Ww "lien cash accompanies the order. 
Send for samp. 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn, 


H4": .F-TONE or line productions. 10 square 
inches or smaller, delivered prepaid. 75z.; 
6 or more, 50c. each, Casa with order. All 
newspaper screens. Service day and night. 
Write for circulars. Keferenc2s furnished, 
ponsuenes process-engraver. P. ©. Box 815, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
PREMIUMS, 

1 HOUSANDS of suggestive premiume suitable 

for publishers and others from the foremost 
makers and wholesaie dealers in jewelry anc 
kinared ‘*- ©) Gnas list price illustrated 
catajogue ireatest book of its —_ 
Published mE od, 36th issue now ready ; free. 
8. F. MYERS CO,, 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 














BOOKS. 


Forty Years an Advertising Agent 


BY GEORGE P. ROWELL. 

The first authentic history and exhaustive nar- 
rative of the development and evolution of 
American advertising as a real business force. 
The remainder of the edition (published tast 
year) is now offered for sele. About 600 es, 
5x8, set in ons Bei Loe yl Yee many half-tone 
sortraits Clot! Price prepaid. 
HE rae, ist oO SBLISHI G co., 10 
Spruce st., New York 


COIN MAILER. 


$2 60 PER 1,000. For 6 coin ns $3. Any printing. 
¢ ACMECOIN CARRIER CO., Bur ington,la. 
a 


BOOK. OOKLETS, 


We have a booklet for Banks 
vowed should interest every 
Bank President and Cashier, 


They cost : 500, $20; BPank $25; 1.500, $30; 2,000, $35, 

2.500. $40; 5,000, $65. Free sumple to Banks only, 

Printers’ ink }ress, 45 Rose Street, New York, 
Malar nlacrct mt! em tetlsricreatten 


PAPER 


B ASSETT & TT & SUTPHIN, 
62 ubbecne st.. New York City. 
Coated papversa speci jalty. Diamond B Perfect. 
Write for hign- -grade catalogues, 


SUPPLIES. 
Bankers Cold Water Paste is being used 
all advertising wagons traveling through- 
out the U.S. advertising Kendall's Spavin Cure. 
50-pound box costs $3.00, makes two barrels 
te BERNARD'S PASTE DEPT., 71 Dearborn 
treet, Chicago, 


———_+o+—_—__ 
BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


ERNARD Ady. Service, 71 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Represent every member of the 
Associated Billposters; can furnish e-timate for 
a billposting campaign to cover any city, state 
or section of country. First-clas+ service at 
Association rates, under Association gu ‘unrantee 
and with full co-operation of gvery illposter 
with this Agency in pr the best 
results for the Advertiser. K. C. sae Mer., 
Soliciting Department. 








Keep Tab 





How long does the ordinary 
two-piece tip on your guide cards 
last? Doesn't it always give out 
atthe top? ‘These one-piece 


Celluloid Tipped 
Guide Cards 


protect the top of the tab where 
the wear comes and more than 
double the usefulness of the card. 
Never crack or curl—in all colors, 
printed or plain. 

Ask your dealer for the one- 
piece tip or write direct for sam- 
ples to 


STANDARD INDEX CARD C0. 
701-709 Arch St. _— Philadelphia, Pa. 

















WRITE for others as if 
I were the others, 


WON’T beat the bush 
with platitudes. 


MY small ads are an eye- 
ful, etching themselves 
into the reader’s mind. 

Soon read—long remembered. 


F ae you one that will pay 

a living price for adver- 

tising matter that is 
unusually 


“PAT” 

OR, from this hour, I de- 
cree that I will turn out 
only the best—and the 
best only— 

AND 
F I can’t find a market for 
my best I’ll chew stewed 
icicles t. f. 


SONNEBORN 
New York Chicago 


1089 E. 169th St. 180 La Salle Ave. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements. ideas for window 
cards orcirculars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








THe Bratne-THompson Co., - 
Advertising. 
CINCINNATI, Ohio. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 
Dear S1r—Possibly the enclosed 
proofs of series run in the Post and 
Jimes-Star will interest you. 
Very truly yours, 
Tue Btatne-THompson Co., 
(Signed) Ren Mulford, Jr., 
Chief of Copy Department. 





It's good, lively copy—not too 
much matter to be read, even by 
the man who is skimming through 
the paper in a hurry, yet enough 
to make and drive home a good 
point each time and make him 
more susceptible to the next ad. 
And the coining of the word 
“Notel,” to describe the man who 
has no telephone, was a happy 
thought, for very often such a 
word, through persistent use in 
advertising, comes into popular 
use, and that rarely happens with- 
out benefiting the advertiser. 

In telephone advertising intend- 
ed to emphasize the value of the 
‘phone in emergencies, it seems to 
me that the strongest possible 
copy would be that which gives 
actual cases, local or otherwise. 
Quite often we read in the daily 
papers such headlines as “Burg- 
lars caught by prompt use of tele- 
phone,” “Phone call to physician 
saves life of injured man,” “Tele- 
phone prevents a robbery,” and 
other similar ones, followed by 
detailed accounts of some occur- 
rence where the use of a conve- 
nient ‘phone was the means of 
saving life or property or pre- 
venting a serious accident. Every 
reader knows well enough how 
effective the telephone has often 
been in such cases, but any man is 
more likely to be impressed by 
the reading of an actual case, 
with names, dates and a few of 
the most important details, than 
by something that may happen to 
somebody, somewhere, sometime. 
li little stories can be dug up in 


the local field, as they surely can 
at times, so much the better. 


stance: 





A MAN ON SMITH STREET OWES 
HIS LIFE TO THE. TELE. 
PHONE 
and its prompt use during Friday 
night’s storm when the cars were 
blocked and there was no other means 
of quick communication. He was 
taken ill very suddenly; within five 
minutes four physicians had been call- 
ed up on the ’phone and the fourth 
one, being at his office, responded at 
once. He said afterward that had he 
been fifteen minutes later there would 
have been nothing to do but call the 

undertaker. 

Imagine calling on four physicians 
within five minutes by any other 
means. Imagine what it meant to that 
family to have a phone instantly avail- 
able on that one occasion, then think 
of its many everyday uses and see if 
you can afford to be without a ’phone 
in your house when the cost is only 
8 1-3 cents a day for Duplex Residence 
a or $4 a month for a Direct 
Line. 





Of course that is crude, as com- 
pared with what might be done 
with an actual case in hand, and, 
equally of course, such cases can- 
not be depended upon to happen 
often enough for a daily change 
of copy. But it serves to show 
what I have in mind, and, be- 
tween the material to be gathered 
from the papers of other cities 
(quite economically through a 
good clipping bureau), and that 
which may be had at home by 
looking diligently for it, there 
should be an opportunity once a 


copy. 

And then Mr. Ren Mulford 
himself might see just what can 
be done in a business way by 
phone, and write a story about 
that. Suppose, for instance, that 
he were to remain at home on 
what would be a very busy day at 
his office and run _ things by 
‘phone, keeping careful “tab” on 
the opportunities lost by other 
people to do business with him, 





because they were “Notels,” or 
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had but one wire when they need- 
ed two. Doubtless some of the 
results would be as surprising to 
him as to the prospective cus- 
tomers who would read his ac- 
count of them. 

Here are some of the good ads 
that came with his letter: 


THE MAN WITHOUT A PHONE. 


Mr. Homebody: If you haven’t a 
telephone at your house, don’t your 
ears burn a whole lot? It’s a_ real 
shock to your friends to open the book 
and discover that your name_ isn’t 
there. 

Duplex Residence Service, 8 1-3 
cents a day. Direct Line, $4 a month. 
Call Contract Department, Private 
jranch Exchange, Main 400, and get 
up to date. 

THE BELL TELEPHONE CO., 

No. 314 Vine Street. 


NOTEL AND THE DICTIONARY. 

Referring to the candidacy of Notel 
for place in the House of Language, 
William S. Woods, Editor of Literary 
Digest, writes: “‘Many thanks for in- 
teresting suggestion for a new word. 
I have turned it over to our Standard 
Dictionary expert.” 

Notel—noun. A person who doesn’t 
possess a telephone. One who is over- 
looking the most helpful aid to “busi- 
ness and social success. 

We are equipped for quick  trans- 
formation of the Notel into the happy 
telephoned life. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE CO., 
No. 314 Vine Street. 


THE PASSING OF THE NOTEL. 

Notel, noun,—a person who doesn’t 
possess a telephone. One who is over- 
looking the most helpful aid to busi- 
ness and social success. 

Last year there was an increase of 
19.40 per cent in new telephone busi- 
ness in Cincinnati Exchange District. 

The Notel will in time be like the 
Dodo—an extinct bird. 

THE BELL TELEPHONE CO., 

No. 314 Vine Street. 


SOCIETY AND THE TELEPHONE. 


With the sensible idea of using the 
telephone as a means of sending out 
invitations to the Small and Earlies, the 
Notel—a person without a telephone— 
finds himself counted out. Doesn’t 
pay to be a Notel. Direct Residence 
Service costs only $4 a month. Call 
Contract Department, Private Branch 
Exchange, Main 400. 

THE BELL TELEPHONE CO., 

No. 314 Vine Street. 


WHEN MISERY HITS A NOTEL. 


In times of emergency—sudden ill- 
ness or the approach of good old Dr. 
Stork—a telephone is worth its weight 
in precious metal. If you’re a Notel, 
you may soon be in position to realize 
this truth. Get insured against trouble. 




















Direct Residence Service costs $4 a 
month. Duplex Residence Service, 
8 1-3c. a day. 
THE BELL TELEPHONE CO., 
No. 314 Vine Street. 





A PECULIAR SORT OF PEOPLE. 


Printers’ Ink says of Notel, the 
new noun: “The people it defines are 
of a peculiar sort, who really deserve 
a particular designation.” 

Notel is a person who has no 
telephone and doesn’t realize what 
great service can be had for less than 
car fare—8 1-3 cents a day for Resi- 
dence Party Line (Duplex). 


THE BELL TELEPHONE CO., 
No. 314 Vine Street. 





It Pays the Hardware Dealer to Push 
Novelties Like This Through the 
Local Paper. From the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union. 


The Utility Corn 
Popper 25c. Each. 


This is the new Popper 
and is a dandy. Open the 
cover, put in shelled corn, 
butter and salt. After corn 
is popped the popper is 
turned upside down and all! 
the unpopped kernels drop 
out. The balance is ready 
to eat, all buttered and 
salted. 


O. C. ALDERMAN, 
Hardware and Tools, 


272 Main Street, 
Springfield, Mass, 














Every Local Paper In Every Town of 
Any Size Ought to Carry a Line of 
This Kind of Advertising, and It 
Ought to Pay the Advertiser. From 
the Waterbury American, 





The Pleasures of Motoring 
are accompanied by_ Re- 
sponsibilities which make 


Automobile 
Liability 
Insurance 


A Necessity. 

Our Contract is the best 
of its class, and efforts 
the Automobile Owner com- 
plete protection, including 
liability for property dam- 
age, at reasonable rates. 

ROOT & BOYD, 
Insurance, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Established 1853. 
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L. G. DeArmanp, 
Advertising. 
DAVENPORT, Iowa. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 
Dear Str—Once again I am asking 


your valued opinion on a couple of 
advertisements of mine. Have ‘ie 
ever seen a lay-out like the Velma 


Chocolate advertisement? I never have. [> 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) L. G. DeEARMAND. 





I don’t care for the ad con- 
taining the rule-made house, and 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


other set-up is much more pleas- 
ing, I think. Anyhow the cut 
suggests something to eat, and its 
quaint style will attract attention 
anywhere. This ad is a little too 
crowded, however; a fault which 
could have been avoided by the 
use of a slightly smaller type or 
a letter for the headline syfficient- 
ly condensed to get it all into a 
single line. 
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Should Be Served tn YOUR Home, Sunday 





KRELL’S 
delicious, pure, ¢mooth Ice Cream in 
bulk or bricks—delivered in time ‘for 
dinver 





















J. W. KRELL & CO. 
218 Brady Street. Phone 682. 























believe that a better result would 


The Krell ads are reproduced 
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have been secured by putting the 
matter right in the center of the 
space, just as it is, leaving liberal 
white space all around. The 


herewith, as well as that of the 
Roddewig-Schmidt Candy Co., 
with its peculiar layout, the like 
of which I have never seen, 
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A Deep Cut, and Why. From a Large 
Ad m the Kansas City Star. 








124%4c, Handker- 
chiefs 4c. 


Dainty lace trimmed 
Handkerchiefs for 4c. simp- 
ly because they have_ been 
slightly soiled from display 
and handling. There are 
not a great many of them, 
so make an early trip to this 
sale if you wish to share 
in the saving on_ these 
Handkerchiefs. They are 
regular 12%4c. values, each. 
4c. 


EMERY, BIRD, THAYER 
COMPANY, 
Kansas City. 








A Good Kind of Copy for Use Right 
Now. 








The Owl Cut 
Rate Drug Stores. 


House Cleaning. This is 
about the time of _ the 
year when you will want 
the very best Insect Elim- 
inator there is; not that any 
one is troubled that way, 
but itis more important that 
you will not be troubled, 
and to prevent any annoy- 
ance when you are clean- 
ing house, have a bottle of 
Success Insect Extermina- 
tor; it is clean and easy to 
use; has a sprinkle top and 
you just squirt a little 
around in the most likely 
places, and you will not only 
kill what might be there, 
but you will prevent any 
from coming. Large bottle, 


20¢. 

Electric Roach Paste, reg- 
ular 25c; cut to 15c. Smith’s 
Dead Shot, regular 50c; cut 
to 4oc. Crude Carbolic Acid, 
regular 25c; cut to 2o0c. 
Borax, lb., regular 15c; cut 
to 13c. Black Flag, regular 
25¢; cut to 2oc. Kill All 
Powder, regular soc; cut to 
4oc, Egnew’s . regu- 
lar soc; cut to 45¢. 

Hair Vigorator—One bot- 
tle of Oulette’s Hair Vigor 
will do your hair more 
good, give it more life, turn 
all the gray hair to its 
original color, leave the 
scalp in a better condition, 
and the hair with the soft, 
youthful appearance; per 
bottle, 65c. 

Send for our Cut Rate 
mail order list. 

920 Main, 12th and Walnut, 
1107 Main, 8th and Walnut, 
Kansas City. 











“Oh, 


Death, Where Is Thy 


From the Waterbury American. 








The New 
Undertaker 


ARTHUR J. LUNNY, 
Licensed Embalmer = and 
Funeral Director. 

The price of the casket is 
the price of the funeral 
with me. From the time 
you call me until you return 

from the cemetery. 

For $75 I have the fol- 
lowing Caskets:—A __ beauti- 
ful Black Broadcloth Cas- 
ket. A massive highly pol- 
ished Oak Casket. A _beau- 
tiful White Plush Casket. A 
highly polished Walnut 
Casket. A magnificent Gray 
Plush Casket. 

For $90 to $100—I have 
Solid Oaks and Half Couch 
Caskets. 

For $110 to $125—Full 


Couch or Drop Side Cas- 
kets. 

For $140 to $150—The 
most beautiful Massive 
Solid Oak or Mahogany 


Caskets ever shown in this 
city, including Stone, Steel 
or Slate Vaults for $160. 
What goes free with the 
above prices are the follow- 


ing: 

Massive White or Black 
WRCBTOE 585 0 056s cas $6.00 

Pall Bearers’ Carriage 4.00 

Two Rubber Tire Coaches 


ce ere 8.00 
Embalming .......... 10.00 
Burial Robe ..$5 to $10.00 
ORES. BOR tescccse 5-00 
po eer eee 5.100 
CONGCISOTE. icatesccce 5.00 


Flowers or Crape 
Six Pairs Gloves .... 1.50 
Shaving 
COMMIS: ie gecess os ee Qe 
Chairs at 50 cents dozen, 


three dozen ....... 1.50 

Lady Attendant ..... 5.00 

$71.00 

Children’s Cases Priced in 
Proportion. 


No charge for removing 
remains from hospitals or 
Sanitariums anywhere in 
oy, or suburbs. 

nexcelled Service and 
Best Grade of Furnishing 
are Guaranteed. 

Temporary Showroom: 


411 So. Main St., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Calls answered at the 
Rubber Tire Coach Co., 
Grand street, night or day, 


4 





until my new building is 
completed. 

Telephone 604. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or | 


No Charges. 
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Sting?” 
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Bapinti, — Pam 


ROWELL'S AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 
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